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Bestness Re- Visited 


ROBERT L. 


Less than two weeks ago there appeared 
in the nationally syndicated Sunday sup- 
plement, This Week Magazine, an article 
by journalist Al Hirshberg which was both 
disturbing and enlightening to me as a 
teacher and a father. The title of the article, 
“Don’t Raise Your Child to Be a Champ,” 
was a reiteration of the beliefs of a world 
famous married couple who, in their prime, 
were admired, applauded and emulated 
“champions” in their fields of athletic en- 
deavor: Jackie Jensen of baseball and foot- 
ball fame, and his wife, the former Zoe Ann 
Olsen, of diving fame. 

To assert that the area of athletics and 
the field of speech are totally analogous 
would be foolish and fallacious; however, 
to compare the psychological and educa- 
tional aspects inherent in the training of 
athletic “champions” with similar aspects 
“cham- 
seems, to me, to be more valid than 
fallacious. In the preciously mentioned 
article, Miss Olsen is quoted as saying that 
students “ can enjoy competition. That 
can be fun,” she says. “But when a child is 
training to be a champion, he’s always under 
pressure,” she contends. In response to 
writer Hirshberg’s question, “What's the 
difference between competition and _pres- 
sure?’ Zoe Ann offered this definition by 
way of illustration: “Last summer, in a 
neighborhood swimming meet, Jan (her 
daughter) had a good time finishing third 
in the dive. That was competition. Every 
meet I was in as a kid,” stated Miss Olsen, 
“IT was expected to finish first. That was 
pressure. 

The implications of the views expressed 
in the Hirshberg article for those of us en- 
gaged in forensic activities should be evi- 
dent. Labels such as “champions,” “com- 
petition,” and “pressure” are all too fre- 
quently bandied about by us during the 


inherent in the training of speech 
pions” 


This article is adapted from a speech given by 
the author during a sectional meeting on the area, 
“Teaching Speech in High School,” at the Central 
States Speech Association Conference in Chicago 
on April 8 and 9, 1960. Mr. Smith is Instructor 
in Speech and Director of Debate at Hope College, 
Holland, Michigan. 


SMITH 


hectic hustling from one tournament, con- 
test or festival to another, and perhaps be- 
cause of the seeming necessity to compete 
with time (as well as opponents), the in- 
ternal and/or external pressures to produce 
“champions” causes us to overlook and to 
subordinate the “why” of our existence to 
the “what,” “how,” “when,” and “who” of 

If this is the case with many of us, and 
I think it is for more of us than are willing 
to admit, then ours is an unfortunate and 
an unjustifiable existence. But an existence 
that, although we may attribute it to “a 
disease inherent in our contemporary way 
of life,” can and must be remedied. Ob- 
viously, we cannot remedy or ameliorate 
it until we prod or jolt ourselves into an 
awareness that such a situation does exist; 
and, fortunately, the signs of awareness 
the signs that prod and jolt—are “cropping 
out” more and more. 

For example, Professor Fred Goodwin, 
in the October, 1959, issue of this journal 
effectively espoused the following thesis in 
his article, ““This Business of Bestness,” “In 
the greatest number of instances, to choose 
with any degree of reliability the ‘cham- 
pion’ of the best debate teams cannot be 
done.” Writing in the January, 1960, 
FORENSIC, Professor Richard A. Hildreth 
presented an interesting “refutation” of 
Mr. Goodwin's notion in an article titled, 
“Bestness Has a Place.’ Even more recently 
many of you received your copy of the 
March, 1960, Speech Teacher, and by now 
you have been provoked, stimulated and 
“pathetically entertained” by the seven 
article “Symposium on Debate and Dis- 
cussion.” Among those which provoked and 
stimulated me were the thoughts expressed 
by Glen Mills, James Robinson and Merrill 
Christophersen. Perhaps my warped sense 
of humor stems from my own high school 
and college debate experience, but I was 
“pathetically entertained” by the writer of 
one of these seven articles who seemed to 
be impersonating a two-valued American 
History teacher or boys’ counselor who got 
a little too much sun while looking for that 
“lost” continuum on the beach at high 
noon. “Fortunately,” as Dr. Mills writes, 





“the more temperate reformers out-numbe1 
the extremists.” I hope I am not being an 
intemperate reformer” in urging, as Pro- 
fessor Robinson has, that “We had better 
start cleaning house from the inside or the 
‘outsiders’ might outlaw our activity again.” 

So that some of you do not think I am 
being merely brash and presumptuous by 
borrowing such a baldly stated “either-or’ 
proposition, may I recall for you that I am 
simply echoing a conviction similar to 
those which have been voiced by a number 
of leaders in our field. You are all familiar 
with the work of E. C. Buehler of Kansas, 
Orville Hitchcock of lowa; Loren Reid of 
Missouri, Kenneth Hance of Michigan 
State, and Karl Wallace of Illinois. So, if it 
is unbecoming to a young man to utter 
maxims, then I feel that, at least, I can find 
solace in believing that I am emulating 
“good” men. 

Several of these “‘good”” men, as you may 
remember, were the “mediators” who 
helped to get us “off the hook” nearly a 
decade ago when the “outsiders” attempted 
to abolish the interscholastic forensic pro- 
grams of a number of mid-western schools 
and colleges. 

You will recall that Professors Hitchcock, 
Reid and Wallace were members of the 
SAA committee which drafted the official 
statement of the Speech Association of 
America concerning speech education. 
The statement appeared in the May, 1952, 
issue of the Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals 
under the title, “A Program of Speech Edu- 
cation.” ‘True, these recommendations 
which were presented jointly by the Speech 
Association and the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools were 
formulated nine years ago; but, at least in 
some quarters, as I have indicated, the con- 
cern that some of us still are not taking 
these recommendations very seriously is 
apparent. For instance, four years after the 
joint SAA-NCA recommendations were set 
forth, Professor Buehler evinced his concern 
in a speech before the SAA in Chicago on 
December 28, 1956. After posing the ques- 
tion—‘4s it true that all are not on our 
side?,” he supplied this answer: 

/ 

There is no blinking at the fact that 
sizable cracks appear in the forensic 
house we have helped build. Some 30 
or 40 colleges which once boasted 
strong debate programs have abolished 


the activity entirely. Scores of other 
colleges have curtailed their programs 
or manage to hold on in a shoddy, half- 
hearted manner. One college president 
referred to the activity as being in a 
“moribund” state. The committee re- 
port 6 years ago by the North Central 
Association was a shock to speech teach- 
ers and forensic directors. Since that 
time we have been alerted and our po- 
sition now is somewhat of a defensive 
one. I believe it is true we are losing 
some support and encouragement from 
administrators and educators. 


Chat was only four years ago. 

About 1959-1960 we know. More and 
more signs have been and are “cropping 
out.” Viewed in a large context, what do 


these signs mean? What do we do after we 
have been prodded or jolted into a cogni- 
zance of our questionable educational prac- 
tices? What is at the core of our problem? 
what is the inher- 
to remedy 


In the debate vernacular, 
ent evil and what can be done 
or ameliorate the situation? 
The SAA-NCA recommendations of 1951- 
apparently have not helped us to face 
or to solve our problem. No doubt many of 
us have adhered to recommendations such 
as: “To encourage the proper response, in- 
terscholastic meetings might well be called 
festivals or conferences rather than con- 
tests.” This many of us have tried, but the 
problem seems still to be with us, and in 
larger proportions, in some people’s minds. 
In line with this festival method, some 
of us (in Pi Kappa Delta, for instance) 
have employed a system of evaluation 
which includes the use of general 
categories such as superior, good, average.” 
Sull, we are confronted with the problem. 
Finally, some of us have utilized another 
method sugge sted by the SAA-NCA report, 


namely: ‘““The types of awards, the method 
of awarding them, and the manner of pre- 


senting them should be carefully examined 
with a view to their educational and psy: 
chological implications.” 

‘These are all methods we have tried, yet 
our problem still faces us. Why? With no 
intention of appearing profound, I should 
like to submit that it really makes little 
difference what methods we use if we fail 
to use them properly! I would go even 
further to suggest that our biggest problem, 
which is the turning of “competition” into 
“pressure” in order to produce “cham- 
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pions,” is caused by the 
human beings! A rather obvious statement 
on the surface, I admit, but I would further 
contend that we must, as speech teachers 
and forensic directors, recognize the fact 
that we are human beings! 

Although viewed from a different vant- 
age-point, Professor Walter E. Simonson’s 
article, ‘Prejudice Is a ‘Two-Way Street,” 
in the March, 1960, FoRENsICc, raises some 
valid questions pertaining to an uncalled- 
for fallible characteristic of some of the 
human beings who judge forensic events. 
Mr. Simonson writes, “It is a sad note when 
trained professional faculty people who are 
supposed to be training people in objec- 
tivity are less objective and less skilled in 
human relations than the students they are 
supposed to be training.” 

But recognition of ourselves as human 
beings is only the first step. This recogni- 
tion must be succeeded by a penetrating 
search of ourselves to discover first, why 
am I a teacher; second, what must be my 
teaching philosophy; third, how can I hon- 
estly put this teaching philosophy into 
practice; and fourth, how can I continue to 
reconcile my philosophy and practice as a 
teacher of speech and a director of foren- 
sics? 

As some of you know, these are difficult 
questions to ask oneself, and extremely 
difficult questions to answer—honestly. But 
if we will direct them to ourselves, if we 
will painfully probe for the honest answers, 
and if we will admit it when we discover the 
if we will admit it when we discover the 
honest answers to these questions, then, it 
seems to me, we need not argue about which 
method is educationally best, or which 
method is more conducive to curbing the 
“pressure” to groom “champions”; rather, 
we can concern ourselves with the only pre- 
cept that justifies our existence as teachers: 
the beneficial growth and welfare of the 
student! If we make a genuine search of 
ourselves we cannot help but discover this 
basic precept; and if we have “guts” enough 
to honestly practice and fight for a philos- 
ophy of speech education which places the 
student and his beneficial growth and wel- 
fare at the very center of it, we, in Pi Kappa 
Delta at least, will not have to worry about 
defending ourselves against “ the ‘out- 
siders' who might outlaw our activity 
again. 


fact that we are 


PI KAP SCHOOL 
WINS IN DISCUSSION 


Angeles State College became the 
third consecutive Pi ae Delta school to 
win first place in the National Contest in 
Public Discussion. The finals of this event, 
which is conducted by tape recording, 
formed a sectional meeting of the Central 
States Speech Association Convention in 
Chicago on April 8. Fresno State College 
won in 1959, and St. Mary’s University 
(Texas) was victorious in 1958. 

Third place also went to a Pi Kap 
school, Stetson University. The second 
place winner was San Francisco State Col- 
lege. 

Pi Kappa Delta colleges to receive ex- 
cellent awards, either for reaching the 
semifinals or for attaining that quality 
rating in the preliminaries, were WSC (Eau 
Claire), Bradley, and WSC (Whitewater). 
Nineteen colleges participated. 

Howard Holladay, who coached the 
winner, gained his second consecutive vic- 
tory, for he was in charge at Fresno State 
in 1959. James East directed the second- 
place group, and Mary Louise Gehring was 
faculty sponsor for the program produced 
at Stetson University. 


Los 


The contest preserved its usual practice 
of securing judges with national reputa- 
tions in speech and discussion for the finals. 


Rupert L. Cortright, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, and Franklin Haiman, Northwestern 
University, are both authors of recent text- 
books on discussion, and William P. Sand- 
ford, St. Louis University, is presently a 
forensic director and is co-author of the 
well-known text Practical Business Speak- 
ing. 

Dr. Wayne N. Phompson, the originator 
of the contest and its national sponsor for 


nine years, announced during the _ finals 
that he was turning over the sponsorship to 


Dr. Jack Armold. 

Plans for the Tenth National Contest 
now are underway. All colleges and univer- 
sities are invited to participate. Teams con- 
sist of five undergraduates, who produce a 
twenty-five minute tape recording on the 
national discussion question. The tape 
must be ready for shipment to a judging 
center by December 1. The deadline for 
filing a declaration of entry is November 
15. Those desiring further information 
should write to Dr. Jack Armold, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 11. 











American Debating Societies 
Below the Secondary 


School Level 


HAROLD L. 


In ancient times, social groups met for en- 
tertainment and enlightenment. The Greeks 
had many such groups. For example, Xeno- 
phon portrays Socrates and his friends 
drinking together and discussing the events 
of the d: iy. The Romans had their “sodali- 
ties” which were mostly for religious pur- 
poses, although it has been claimed that in 


Cicero’s time there was an organization 
very similar to a modern debating club. 
Likewise, the Spanish had their “Junto, 


derived from juntar, to join. The English 
word Club is derived from the Middle Eng- 
lish word clubbe which is supposed to have 
come from the Anglo-Saxon word cleofa, to 
divide. The earliest English clubs were in- 
formal gatherings for dining and discussing 
current ‘The members “clubbed” to- 
gether to pay the expenses, that is, the costs 
of the meeting were divided equally among 
the members. During the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a number of such clubs were organ- 
ized. 

As early as 1645, “divers worthy persons” 
met weekly in London to inquire into nat- 
ural philosophy and other parts of human 
“learning.” In 1660 this body was trans- 
formed into The Royal Society of London, 
“which was chartered in 1663 for the pro- 
motion of natural knowledge by experi- 
ment.” Excerpts from the diary of Samuel 
Pepys reveal the nature of its meetings. On 
February 1, 1664, he was a guest. The king 
laughed to scorn Sir William Petty’s pro- 
posed newly invented boat for the Royal 
Navy.” To the coffee-house, where I heard 
Lt. Col. Baron tell very good stories of his 
travels over the hills of Asia above the 
clouds.”” His entry dated February 15, 1665, 
“With Creed to Gresham College, 


Harold L. 
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AHRENDTS 


where I had been by Mr. Povy the last week 
proposed to be admitted as a member; and 
was this day admitted by signing a book 
and being taken by the President My Lord 
Brunkard, and some words of admittance 
said to me. But it was a most acceptable 
thing to hear their discourse, and see their 
experiments which were this day upon the 
nature of fire. After this being done, they 
to the Crowne Taverne be hind the Change, 
and there my Lord and most of the com- 
pany to a club supper. Here excellent dis- 
course till ten at night and then home.” 
From such statements as “But it was a 
most acceptable thing to hear their 
course and see their experiments,” and 
“here excellent discourse till ten at night,” 
we infer that Pepys held these “discourses” 
in much higher esteem than he did the din- 
ing together. As an inspiration to its mem- 
bers it was without peer. In 1753, for his 
discoveries in the field of electricity, the 
Society awarded the Copley Prize to Frank- 
lin, the highest award in its power to give. 
On May 29, 1756, he was elected a member 
of this Society without fee or condition of 
residence. 


While sojourning in London in 1725, 
Franklin met Bernard Mandeville, author 
of The Fable of the Bees who had a club 


“At the Horns, an ale-house in Cheapside.” 
At this time, he also met Sir Hans Sloane, 
past secretary of The Royal Society and 
later its president. So it is quite possible 
that, while in London, Franklin observed 
the workings of some of these clubs. At any 
rate, shortly after his return to Philadel- 
phia, he selected eleven friends who were 
deeply interested in reading, writing, and 
debating, and organized them into a club 
to repair their limited schooling. He adds, 
“IT should have mentioned before, that, in 
the autumn of the previous year (1727), I 
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had form’d most of my ingenious acquaint- 
ance into a club of mutual improvement, 
which we called the Junto; we met on Fri- 
day evenings. The rules that I drew up re- 
quired that every member, in his turn, 
should produce one or more queries on any 
point of Morals, Politics, or Natural Phi- 
losophy, to be discuss’d by the company; 
and, once in three months, produce and 
read an essay of his own writing on any 
subject he pleased. Our debates were to be 
under the direction of a president, and t 
be conducted in the sincere spirit of - 
quiry after truth, without fondness for 
dispute, or desire for victory. * With the 
exception of Robert Grace, the members 
were working men, as in contrast to the 
“Every Night Club” which was composed 
of rich merchants who in derision called 
it the “Leathern Apron Club.” Before each 
meeting each member pledged to read care- 
fully the twenty-four rules which formed 
the basis of their discussions. The follow- 
ing six are those most closely related to 
our object: 

“1. Have you met with anything in the 
author you last read, remarkable or suit- 
able to be communicated to the Junto, par- 
ticularly in history, poetry, travel, mechanic 
arts, or other parts of knowledge? 

What new story have you lately heard 
agreeable for telling in conversation? 

. Do you know of a fellow citizen, who 
Thy lately done a worthy action deserving 
praise and imitation or who has lately com- 
mitted an error, proper for us to be warned 
against and avoid? 

12. Hath any deserving stranger arrived 
in town since last meeting? 

13. Do you know of any deserving young 
beginner, lately set up, whom it lies in the 
a of the Junto any way to encourage? 

Have you lately observed any defects 
in ~ laws of your country, of which it 
would be proper to move the legislature 
amendment? Or do you know of 
any beneficial law that is wanting?” 

Thus in their meetings, they exchanged 
views on their reading and informed each 
other of any new discoveries. They talked 
about morals—the evil effects of intemper- 
ance and the good effects of virtue. They 
discussed why some businesses failed while 
others succeeded. Besides being a “club of 
mutual improvement” and protection, it 
served to encourage strangers and begin- 
ners in business who were without its pale, 
to promote necessary civic improvements 


and to insure the enactment olf better laws 
in the province. Franklin adds: 

“The club was the best school of philos- 
ophy, morality, and politics that then ex- 
isted in the province, for our queries, which 
were read the week preceding their discus- 
sion, put us upon reading with attention 
upon the several subjects, that we might 
speak more to the purpose; and here we 
acquired better habits of conversation. . . .” 

Whence came the idea of the Junto? Did 
Franklin originate it or did he borrow it 
from another source? While no dogmatic 
answer can be given, the following 
bilities may be considered. In the boyhood 
days of Franklin, Cotton Mather organized 
“Neighborhood Benefit Societies” in the 
several churches in Boston. Ben’s father 
was a member of one of these societies, and, 
no doubt, young Ben sometimes attended 
their meetings. James Parton, a biographer 
of Franklin, asserts: 

“It is evident from the rules and usages 
of the Junto, that Franklin derived the 
plan of it from his boyish recollections of 
Cotton Mather’s Benefit Societies.” 

While some of the rules are. similar, 
there is this difference: the “Neighborhood 
Benefit Societies” were organized to save 
souls, while the Junto was formed for 
“mutual improvement.” In a more recent 
volume, Russell Phillips believes that 
Franklin drew on other sources: 

“It has already been revealed that Ben 
was a reader of John Locke, whose Essay on 
Human U nderstanding grew out of a dis- 
cussion among friends of the philosopher 
who met informally; that Ben had admired 
the coffee-house clubs of London, and 
above all, that this model Sir Roger De- 
Coverley, was a leading spirit of that club 
whose doings are so often described in the 

“Spectator.” A few years after the forma- 
tion of the Junto, Franklin wrote: 

“Our club, the Junto, was found so use- 
ful and afforded such satisfaction to the 
members that several were desirous of in- 
troducing their friends, which could not 
well be done without exceeding what he 
had settled as a convenient number, viz., 
twelve. I was one of those who were 
against any addition to our number, but 
instead of it, make in writing a proposal, 
that every member separately should en- 
deavor to form a subordinate club, with 
the same rules respecting queries, etc. The 
advantages proposed were the improvement 
of so many more young citizens by the use 


possi- 











of our institutions; our better acquaintance 
with the general sentiments of the inhab- 
itants on any occasion . . . ; the promotion 
of our particular interests in business by 
more extensive recommendation, and the 
increase of our influence in public affairs, 
and our power of doing good by spreading 
thro’ the several clubs the sentiments of the 
Junto.” 

The project was approv’d, and every 
member undertook to form his club, but 
they did not all succeed. Five or six only 
were compleated.” 

We do not know how long these subsidi- 
ary clubs were in existence or the extent 
to which the idea of the Junto spread to 
other colonies. 

In 1744 Franklin organized the Amer- 
ican Philosophic al Society which included 

“the ingenious men residing in the several 
Colonies” to enable these leaders of thought 
to keep in touch with new social move- 
ments and the progress of science. ‘These 
members kept up a constant correspond- 
ence and met in Philadelphia the first Fri- 
day of each month. This society sought to 
discover and cultivate new plants useful to 
planters, new developments in mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, and other sciences, new in- 
ventions for saving labor, and all sorts of 
manufactures. It was interested in all sci- 
entific “experiments that let light into the 
nature of matter and multiply the conveni- 
ences and pleasures of life.” These pur- 
poses are quite as broad as those of mod- 
ern scientific societies. 

In 1769 after forty years of active service 
the Junto was merged with The American 
Philosophical Society, the parent of our 
American learned societies. After some two 
centuries, it is still active as a local society 
in Philadelphia. 

The next reference to a discussion group 
is found in the life of Patrick Henry. While 
he was still a young man, he organized such 
a society in his store about a quarter of a 
century after the Junto was formed. There 
is no data available to indicate where he 
got his idea. Since he was more interested 
in its work, his business fared none too 
well. His biographer, Dr. Wirt, states that 
work in this society taught him a “clear 
and simple style” and instructed him “in 
those topics of persuasion by which men 
are most certainly moved” and “the im- 
agery and structure of language best suited 
to strike and agitate their hearts.” 

About half a century later, while he was 





Henry Clay or- 


still living in Richmond, 
ganized a literary society. In it, 
‘to feel and know his powers’ "and it was 
here that “he got experience in rapidly 
organizing and presenting his ideas and in 
making his voice a more flexible instru- 
ment.” Thus he received his training in 
debate that stood him in good stead when 
he debated Calhoun and Webster in the 
Congress. At a later date, when he resided 
at Lexington, Kentucky, he became an 
active member in its Junto, a similar so- 
ciety. 

About 1830 a literary society was organ- 


he began 


ized in New Salem, Illinois. Of this  or- 
ganization, Carl Sandburg states: 


“A literary and debating society was 
formed in New Salem, with the educated 
and accomplished as members, and all oth- 
ers who wished to advance themselves.” 

Since he wished to “advance” himself, 
Lincoln joined this society. When he made 
his “maiden” speech, he was ungainly in 
appearance and very much ill-at-ease with 
stage fright, but he “hoped the argument 
would stand on its own legs and command 
respect.” Here he got his first experience 
in speaking before a formal audience. This 
work meant so much to him that he often 
walked seven or eight miles to practice 
“polemics” in similar societies in neigh- 
boring towns. Although he was never fully 
able to overcome his stage fright, the work 
in these societies did enable him to control 
himself so that he could deliver his speeches 
with vigor and power. 

About a quarter of a century later, when 
he taught a district school, Robert G. Inger- 
soll participated in the activities of a liter: 
ary society. Elbert Hubbard writes thus 
of this experience: 

“There were spelling- bees in his school 
and a debating society that had impromptu 
rehearsals every night at the grocery store. 

And it is all education to the youth 
who listens and takes part—who has the 
inquiring mind.” 

Hubbard implies in the last phrase that 
young Ingersoll had an “inquiring mind” 
and therefore profited much from these ex- 
periences in the literary society. Doubtless 
this work had a marked influence on his 
later development as a_ golden-tongued 
orator. 

In his autobiography, John A. Brashear 
relates his interest in the literary societies 
of his day: 


“From early life, I was an active worker 
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in Church, Sunday Schools, Choirs, and Lit- 
erary Societies.” 

These literary societies were near his 
bovhood home and were not connected 
with academies or colleges, since he attend- 


ed only the common schools, for he was a 
self-educated astronomer. 
In his Memoirs, Bryan states after he 


enters the academy: 

“My work in the literary society at Salem 
had given me some experience and yet 
before this new body of critics, I found 
myself embarrassed by a feeling of timidity.’ 

From this citation, it is not clear whether 
this literary society at Salem was a school 
or town organization. About the middle of 
the past century, G. Stanley Hall had these 
kinds of training in public speaking. Wil- 
son states: 

‘The schools had rhetorical exercises on 
Wednesday afternoon, with school papers, 
compositions, essays, declamations, and lit- 
tle dramas. Then there were spelling-bees 
and debating societies, where the parents 
as well as the young people took part. 
According to the first sentence, each pupil 
was given a very elementary training in 
public speaking, but it was stimulating and 
developed self-reliance and corrected the 
most glaring defects of delivery. The last 
sentence indicates that these debating soci- 
eties were community affairs and engaged 
the interest of parents and other adults as 
well as the younger people. It was the cus- 
tom to have leaders to open the debate and 
after they had spoken any one in the house 
was at liberty to add his bit to the discus- 
sion. In the nineties, many attended a sim- 
ilar meeting in country schools in the Mid- 
west, where the school children had their 
place on the program and the young peo- 
ple, who had ceased to attend school, took 
part in the debate and dramatic skits.’ 

In recalling his school-days in Pennsyl- 
vania about a quarter of a century later 
than Hall, Mark Sullivan says: 

“Everywhere there were neighborhood 
‘literary societies,’ their meeting prized di- 
versions of the winter months. A principal 
feature of the program was a debate.” 

These citations justify the conclusion 
that literary and debating societies, below 
the secondary school level, had been or- 
ganized in some of the towns and rural 
schools. 

This interest in public speaking and de- 
bate was due to the peculiar conditions in 
American life. With a national congress, 


© 


with a legislature in each state, with thou- 
sands of town councils besides other public 
offices, there were many forums for law- 
making and discussing the execution of 
public business. On this point, Sullivan 
States: 

“Political campaigns were frequent and 
the people took interest in public debate. 
When there were no motion pictures and 
the theatre was taboo to a considerable por- 
tion of the people, political debate was at 
once public business and entertainment; 
an attractive political orator had some of 
the glamour that heroes of the stage and 
the movie came to have later. When neither 
music nor celluloid reels were shipped from 
cities, smaller communities created their 
own amusements, in which the lyceum and 
the literary society, with local speakers and 
recitals were principal features. 

Among the professions, the two respected 
most were the law, which involved court- 
room forensics; and the pulpit which 
still held some of the authority that attended 
the Puritan clergyman of the eighteenth 
century. Some religious bodies made much 
use of lay speakers: the Quakers, having no 
official clergy, were addressed only by mem- 
bers who spoke when ‘the spirit moved’ 
them; some other sects heard the official 
‘circuit rider’ only once in so often, for 
the most part, the congregations were led 
by members. To be able to expound a gos- 
pel at one of the Sunday or mid-week re- 
ligious services—at least three a week were 
the usual routine—to take charge of the 
Sunday-School or prayer-meeting say a 
prayer at a funeral, was the duty that 
might come to almost anybody.’ 

In the days before the rural free delivery 
of the mail, the automobile, the telephone, 
the movie, and the radio, “Home made” 
entertainment and enlightenment was the 
common practice. Such voluntary organiza- 
tions as the lyceum and the literary society 
were necessary to supplement the limited 
instruction in public speaking available in 
the schools. The inference from the above 
statement by Sullivan that the “smaller 
communities created their own amuse- 
ments, in which the lyceum and the liter- 
ary society . . . were the principal features” 
is that the lyceum and the literary society 
were quite generally established through- 
out the land. While the data is meager, 
there is some evidence to show that these 
societies, below the secondary school level, 
were quite generally scattered among the 








smaller communities, and the rural schools 
in most of the states. 

These literary societies and debating 
clubs performed quite as important a func- 
tion in training the American boys and 
girls of the nineteenth century in the art 
of public address as did the Royal Society 
of London in training its members in the 
seventeenth century, or the Junto of Frank- 
lin in the eighteenth century. In their work 
in these societies these young people mas- 


tered their stage fright, developed a “clear 
and simple style,” gained skill in “rapidly 
organizing and presenting their ideas,” 


learned the art of persuasion, and trained 
their voices to be more flexible instruments. 
Here they learned poise, how to stand when 
facing an audience, how to use their hands, 
their eyes, their facial expression and thei 
voices, and how to address an assemblage 
of people. On the social side, these societies 
developed an unexcelled spirit of comrade- 
ship, counteracted, in part, the isolation 
of rural communities, and supplemented 
their meager schooling. The history of these 
voluntary organizations parallels the de- 
velopment of American life during the 
nineteenth century. 


THE PI KAP SPECIAL 
TO WEST POINT 

The airport at Kansas City looked like 
the scene of Pi Kappa Delta headquarters 
on the morning of April 21, as well as on 
Sunday, April 24, at 4:00 A.M. At least, 
several of the faculty forensic directors of 
our fraternity would have been recognized. 
It was the cause of much speculation when 
the D-C Three landed, as to what mission 
this special crew was on. There was the 
usual Air Force crew, but who were all 
these civilians? At Cleveland, some thought 
it was some special international education 
group on tour. Someone else thought it was 
a group of international smugglers who 
had just been captured. But it wasn’t until 
a midnight stop at Chanute Air Field that 
a real hoax was perpetrated, These people 
were really judges for the National Debate 
finals at West Point and among them were 
many well-known names in American de- 


bate tournaments and Pi Kappa Delta 
circles. The women in the party at this 
time included: Dorothy Bishop of Wash- 
burn; Claire Chilson of Augustana, and 


Grace Walsh of Eau Claire. The chauffeur 





reported to the kitchen employees that the 
special plane from West Point was flying 
the wives of three generals in this party, 
This accounted for the snappy service the 
women received when the plane stopped 
for refueling. Though there were dire pre- 
dictions about how THE Forensic might 
run an in memoriam page bordered in 
black and how many openings there would 
be for forensic directors in the Midwest, 
the trip was made safely; and there is a 
rumor that there was a spirited bridge game 
on the floor of the plane. Ken Wilkens re- 
ported that failure to make a bid came 
from not being able to hear what was bid 
over the roar of the motor, while Grace 
Walsh and Jerry Wagner claimed that they 
were not successful on the initial stages of 
the flight, but that everything was different 
after they got accustomed to the high 
altitude. All agreed that it was a new ex- 
perience in judging and the coaches’ meet- 
ing at The West Point National Debate 
Tournament clearly indicated that this 
plan to import qualified debate coaches 
to judge the finals was indeed a popular 
innovation. 

(Note: Our editorial thanks to Grace 
Walsh for the inside story that is printed 
above. Include us all in next year, please, 
somebody.) 


INTERSTATE ORATORICAL 
CONTEST WINNERS 


The 86th Annual Contests of the Inter- 
state Oratorical Association were held at 
Michigan State University on April 21 and 
22, with all fifteen member states partici 
pating. The winners in the women’s divi- 
sion were: Ist place—Miss Lynda Bay lif, 
DePauw University (Indiana); 2nd place— 
Miss Donna Jones, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; 3rd place- Miss Antje Green, Grin- 
nell College (Iowa). Winners in the men’s 
division were: Ist place—Mr. James Bow- 
man, Southeast Missouri State College; 2nd 
place—Mr. Samuel Howard, Oklahoma 
State University; 3rd place—Mr. Ronald 
Kangas, Wayne State University (Mich- 
igan). 

Mr. Bowman's victory in the men’s di- 
vision marks the second successive year in 
which this part of the contests has been 
won by an orator from Southeast Missouri 
State. Dr. Fred Goodwin is the coach at 
this Pi Kappa Delta institution. 
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The Young Titans: Early 
Forensic Careers Of 
Supreme Court Justices 


JOHN 


The United States Supreme Court fig- 
ured significantly in the evolution and ex- 
pansion of the American concept of tree 
speech. Numerous of the Court’s decisions 
have influenced the development of this 
essential right. Some of these decisions have 
dealt directly with the First Amendment 
while others have affected the free expres- 
sion of ideas by virtue of their having far 
reaching social, economic and political im- 
plications. In addition, the Court has itself 
been the subject of much controversy, serv- 
ing as an excellent example of the Amer- 
ican belief in constructive criticism, discus- 
sion and debate. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that several of the Justices of 
our nation’s highest court were, while pre- 
paring themselves for their careers as law- 
yers and judges, students of the science of 
communication. Many of the men who 
would later spend years in listening to 
appellate argument and resolving compli- 
cated and heatedly debated problems were, 
in their high school and college years, ex- 
ceptionally skilled in subjects such as ora- 


tory and debate. The following are a tew 
isolated incidents taken from the early 
forensic careers of some of these eminent 
jurists. 


THE STORY OF AN “ALSO-RAN” 


The first incident I would relate happens 
to be my personal favorite. It is the story 
of an “also-ran.” In the years just before 
the turn of the last century, a student at 
Amherst was in the process of building a 
splendid reputation as an orator and de- 
bater. The boy had won various scholastic 


John Insalata is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois at Chicago, where he was an outstanding 


student speaker, In 1957 he received the degree 
of LL.B. from Loyola of Chicago. Currently, he 
is employed by the federal government in the 


Social Security Administration. 


INSALATA 


honors and had since his first year at the 
school won recognition as a speaker in a 
series of traditional and rather elaborate 
competitions. Despite his successes which 
included winning the Junior year prize 
in oratory for a speech he delivered on Pat- 
rick Henry, this fiery speaker and exponent 
of sturdy, old-fashioned rugged American 
individualism greatly desired one final con- 
quest. This was victory in the Hardy Prize 
Debate, a contest held in his senior year 
and in which he was forced to compete 
against a lad chosen as the Class’s brightest 


pupil, 
Phe colorful young orator argued the 
negative of the proposition “Resolved: 


That the State of New York should extend 
suffrage to women.” The arguments were 
well-planned and expertly presented. How- 
ever, the zealous student, who so much 
desired this one prize, lost by a close mar- 
gin to the class hero. Skilled orator though 
he might have been, he was in 
merely an “also-ran.” But the 
student went on to law school and later 
became a distinguished law teacher. The 
fiery speaker, in later years, became famous 
for his cool, clear, logical thinking, and 
the rugged individualist proved to be an 
island of social consciousness in an era in 
which most leading legal minds seemed 
unconscious of social needs and conditions. 
The bright student who had won the senior 
prize made a success in his chosen field but 
his name is not one most American citizens 
would remember. The “also-ran,” however, 
became a person whose name will be found 
in almost any book on modern legal or 
political history—Harlan Fiske Stone, Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 


THE STAMP ACT AND THE 
COLONIAL COLLEGE DEBATER 


College debating societies played a large 
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part in the collection and dissemination of 
information on current events during the 
pre-Revolutionary period in America. The 
school we now know as Princeton Univer- 
sity, had in its Class of 1766 a young man 
who possessed a rare ability in debate and 
an infectious interest in current political 
issues. He became one of the founders of a 
school debating club called the Well-Mean- 
ing Club. The Princeton speech societies 
became well known in colonial days and 
despite a brief suspension of their activities 
in 1768, they helped to spread alertness 
concerning British actions which affected 
the colonies, including arguments over the 
Stamp Act. The university today holds a 
respectable claim to having the oldest ex- 
tant college speech organization in the 
country. The student, Oliver Ellsworth, be- 
came one of the early Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court. He had served, be- 
fore his appointment, as one of the drafters 
of the oe Act of 1789 which helped 
to define the Court's jurisdiction. He was 
a staunch advocate of judicial supremacy. 

‘Two of his successors—debaters at Prince- 
ton—also participated in the Court's early 
actions. James Madison, who helped to re- 
vive the school speech societies after their 
short suppression, as Secretary of State 
helped to set the stage for John Marshall's 
pronouncement of the doctrine of judicial 
review in Marbury v. Madison; while Wil- 
liam Johnson, another Princeton college 
debater served thirty years as a Justice on 
the Supreme Court. Johnson, who took his 
seat on the Court in 1804, has been charac- 
terized by his biographers as “The First 
Dissenter.”’ 

Not all young men who wished to im- 
prove their speaking and thinking found 
facilities, such as those which existed at 
Princeton, readily available. In 1849 a six- 
teen year old Chrysostom in Augusta, 
Maine, became the president of a small 
group dedicated to the pursuit of learning 
and to training in the art of oral expres- 
sion. The club operated on a very modest 
scale. The members felt they had a well 
equipped library when their book total 
reached nearly one hundred. The speaker 
who was chief of this earnest and eager 
band of speech students became a prom- 
inent college debater at Bowdoin. His ex- 
periences in polemics helped greatly to 
prepare him for his entering ths legal pro- 
fession. Like Justice Stone, he found that 


even a superior student of argument could 
not win every debate. In one contest he 
argued the negative of the proposition, 
“Resolved: That dueling is never excus- 
able.” He lost. Also, like Harlan Stone, he 
eventually took his seat as Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court—Mel- 
ville W. Fuller. Throughout his later life, 
Justice Fuller treasured several volumes 
he had won as a speaker at Bowdoin. 


“HOLY MOSES!” 
COULD HE DEBATE! 


The most famous series of trials in mod- 
ern history took place at Nurenburg, Ger- 
many, shortly after World War II. The 
German officials designated as war crim- 
inals were tried for the heinous crimes at- 
tributed to them. The American prosecutor 
was Robert Jackson, whose command of 
English and skill in argument won him 
fame in his profession and a place as As- 
sociate Justice of our nation’s Supreme 
Court. 

Many years before, in the first decade of 
the twentieth century, Robert Jackson was 
a fourteen year old high school speaker, 
engaged in the annual competition against 
his small-town school’s favorite rival. A 
young lawyer was asked to serve as judge. 
The debate was close and the students were 
capable. But Bob Jackson stole the scene 
with his effective style of logic and speech. 
The young lawyer-debate judge, who later 
became a judge in the courts of New York 
State, could only describe the boy orator’s 
performance by exclaiming “Holy Moses!” 

The value of their forensic training to 
these and other Justices of our country’s 
highest tribunal is difficult to estimate, 
since, in addition to mechanical rules of 
speaking and reasoning the moral, intellec- 
tual and cosmopolitan experience found in 
such training defies evaluation. The free 
exchange of ideas became something in 
which these men participated not just a 
distant experience of which they wrote. 
With this background, we can appreciate 
what another ex-college debater Justice 
William O. Douglas felt when he wrote of 
Freedom of Speech as it is embodied in 
our Bill of Rights, “The First Amendment 
was a new and bold experiment. It staked 
everything on unlimited public discussion. 
It chose among conflicting values, selecting 
the freedom to talk, to argue and to advo- 
cate as a preferred right.” 
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he 
ion, 
cus- 
, he This issue of ‘THE Forensic marks the conclusion of 
e of another academic year. Reports indicate it has been a 
ae successful year for Pi Kappa Delta and I hope that 
mes each of you have seen the accomplishment of your 
goals and ambitions. 
I hope you are reading THe Forensic. It provides a 
vital avenue of communication between members and, 
= | , also, serves as a written record of Pi Kappa Delta. Its 
er. Harvey Cromwell purposes are met, however, only if you send the editor 
The your ideas and the activities of your chapter. If you 
rim- have a good idea, why don’t you let the rest of us benefit from it? 
a I would like to call attention to two articles in the March, 1960, issue. One is 
1 of | the “History of Pi Kappa Delta’; the other, “In the Pursuit of Excellence—Our 
him Constitution.” I call your attention to them because you can't read the résumé 
a of the growth and influence of Pi Kappa Delta without a feeling of pride. The 
second article is an appropriate challenge. Our National Convention year is 
e of | 1961. Pi Kappa Delta is a democratic organization. Its strength and authority 
was rests with the chapters. Changes in the constitution and policies may be made 
_ only by the delegates of the local chapters in the business sessions at the National 
A Conventions. I suggest you read Professor Alusow’s article and the constitution 
dge. (January, 1960, ForEeNsic) and then see that your chapter delegate to the Na- 
ae tional Convention in 1961 is prepared to represent your chapter competently. 
ech. While the business sessions may not have the glamour of the “Convention snack- 
ater | bar,” they are important because they provide the democratic method of shaping 
aor Pi Kappa Delta to represent the majority opinion. Your National Council will 
ses!” meet during the latter part of August to plan the agenda of the 1961 National 
z to | Convention. We will welcome any suggestions you have that will help us make 
aa that convention a more enjoyable and profitable experience for all. 
5 a I recently had the very pleasant experience of hearing a sermon by one of my 
Hlec- college debate colleagues. Thirty-two years spread between the two sermons I 
rhs have heard him preach. The second was enshrouded with nostalgic memories of 
y in | the first, when we were both students in undergraduate school. The man—Dr. 
St a Robert E. Naylor (Oklahoma Eta) now President of Southwestern Baptist 
rae Theological Seminary at Fort Worth. 
stice I know all PKD’s join me in extending congratulations to Mrs. Annabel 
eof | Hagood, the newly elected President of Tau Kappa Alpha. Mrs. Hagood is 
. director of debate and forensics at the University of Alabama and is a PKD 
iked from Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
ion. My best wishes to all of you who are graduating. May the future see the 
aun fulfillment of your dreams. To the rest of you, have a pleasant summer and 


let’s make a date for a big get-together at Oklahoma State University next March. 
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Discussion Can Be Fun! 


EDNA C, 


So many times debaters have railed 
against that form of competition known 
as discussion that it becomes almost a news- 
worthy even when its praises are sung by a 
member of the squad. In case the evasion 
in that last sentence wasn't quite clear, let 
me emphasize it—a member of the squad. 
As a result of a series of circumstances, I 
am responding as most new converts, un- 
doubtedly with over-enthusiasm, for an 
idea so simple, I'm ashamed it never oc- 
curred to me before. While I still have not 
resolved the paradox involved in cooper- 
ation in a competitive activity, I have seen 
advantages accrue from participation in 


discussion that I would not have believed 
if anyone had told me they were possible. 
This skepticism regarding the value of dis- 
cussion as an educational activity is prob- 
ably the reason I have had to discover for 
myself what others have surely discovered 
long ago—if debaters don’t make willing 


discussants, start with students who aren't 
debaters, but who know the subject matter 
involved in the question. 

An article by Wayne E. Brockriede and 
and Kim Griffin, “Discussion Contests Ver- 
sus Group Action Tournaments,” in the 
February, 1959, Quarterly Journal of Speech 
extolls the benefits of “group-action tour- 
naments” and lists four weaknesses in con- 
test discussion. Three of the four deal with 
the form of the contest which this new form 
may very well remedy. One weakness, how- 
ever, deals with a fundamental facet of 
human behavior: motivation. The authors 
contend that students and faculty members 
are not sufhciently motivated to effect 
thorough preparation for contest discussion. 
By substituting a result rather than evalua- 
tion of a process as the goal of the contest, 
the authors believe they have remedied all 
four of the weaknesses involved in more 
traditional contest forms. However, the 
only reason they give for the lack of prep- 
aration is that demand for preparation is 

“visualized by students and faculty mem- 
bers alike, much more clearly in debate 
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than in discussion.” Since the form. sug- 
gested as a substitute is still discussion, it 
is not clear in what way they are adding 
motivation. 

A remedy for lack of motivation would 
seem to indicate understanding first of all 
why debate is more motivated than dis- 
cussion. Competition seems to be one of the 
more important ingredients. So, having 
contestants trained in competition, coaches 
expect debaters to carry their background 
experience into a different field. “Critics 
have deplored the practice of forcing de- 
baters into discussion both from the point 
of view that the subject matter is unfamiliar 
to them, and that their argumentative tend- 
encies often are not directly transferable 
to the discussion situation. It would seem, 
then, that motivating competition for the 
discussion event itself would be a possible 
remedy. Moreover, it is. 

In the particularly benign mood which 
a semester of competition has left with me, 
I am enthusiastic not only about discussion 
as a contest event, but about the topic it- 
self—not that I know very much about it— 
but then, I haven't been a participant. I 
have learned, though. The choice of the 
subject was one of the aforementioned 
circumstances which have proved so bene- 
ficial. 

A chronological account of this semester's 
interest in discussion goes back to a chance 
meeting of two new faculty members at a 
reception the very first week of school. An 
economics teacher expressed interest in 
debate, wondering if his students might 
use the form for class performances in his 
government regulations class. Knowing that 
I was starting with a forensic squad pr i- 
marily made up of greenhorns, I was im- 
mediately interested in any recruits he 
might encourage. I suggested that the dis- 
cussion topic might be more relevant to 
his course. He was most interested, and 
spent some effort finding out about discus- 
sion, eventually mentioning the forensic 
event to a colleague who taught labor 
problems. The labor problems instructor, 
an ex-debater, was interested in speech ac- 
tivities to the point that he offered his 
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students the option of becoming members 
of the forensic squad, participating in dis- 
cussion, instead of writing the assigned 
term paper. He made perfectly clear that 
this was not a one-shot affair, but a semester 
long project, with performance and practice 
in accordance with forensic squad stand- 
ards. From his two sections I had hoped to 
recruit perhaps three or four students. In- 
stead nine enthusiastic and energetic stu- 
dents appeared, ready to go to work. Several 
had had two semesters of speech, and two 
had had brief experience in debate, but 
none of them had the slightest idea what 
contest discussion was, nor had any had 
course in discussion. Afraid of scaring them 
away, I rather timidly outlined a program 
of an hour or so when I could at least ex- 
plain the procedure to them, and then a 
series of four or five practices before the 
first tournament. Above and beyond the 
call of duty, I placed a program I wanted 
them to give for high school teachers at- 
tending a one day speech institute on our 
campus. 

They set their own practice times, and 
since cummuting made a problem for one, 
and practice teaching for another, they set 
several times, with those who could making 
both sessions. For the week immediately 
preceding the first tournament they met 
four times. The outline furnished by the 
host school was a help, although they did 
find themselves hindered in some respects 
because they tried to follow it too closely. 
At the speech institute program, the day 
before we left for the tournament, they 
acquitted themselves quite satisfactorily, 
and got a taste of public performance, dis- 
covering that the situation was not quite 
the same as their practices. They learned of 
still other differences when Round I of the 
contest came up. Busy with judging other 
individual events, I had no idea how they 
were spending their time in the free hours 
between Round I and Round II. They did 
take time out for lunch (they're the hun- 
griest bunch I've even seen), but for more 
than two hours they got together and went 
over what they had learned from. their 
Round I experience and decided what to 
do in Round II. Whatever they decided to 
do must have been worthwhile, because 
when the results were out, we had four 
“excellent” certificates to take home—not 
an outstanding record for an established 
squad, but good for neophytes, especially 








when the other five 


missed the rating by a 
margin of two points or less. 

Success in competition bred more en- 
thusiasm, and provided motivation for 
further preparation. Those without ratings 
were determined to improve. Those with 
ratings could only be satisfied if at least one 
of them could make a “superior” the next 
time. Before another tournament, the en- 
try for the National Discussion Contest had 
to be taped. More like the group-action 
method recommended in the article men- 
tioned previously, this contest provides in- 
centive for a team action. Motivation was 
not as apparent as in preparé ation for a 
tournament. However, hearing themselves 
on tape did open new possibilities. Though 
both the practice teacher and the commuter 
were in the group of five who participated, 
they decided they needed extra sessions. 
Improvements were made, although a rating 
of second in the sub-group of which they 
were a part does not by any means show 
perfection. 


A lull of several weeks for Christmas 
vacation seemed destined to kill off any 
enthusiasm they had for practicing, even 


though the next tournament was scheduled 
for the weekend immediately after the 
holidays. Moreover, because they had felt 
themselves to be successful in their first ef- 
fort, it was more difficult to get them to en- 


joy their practice sessions. Current events 
conspired to help the situation, however. 
Settlement of the steel strike made it clear 


that they would have to bring their reading 
up to date, and they wore their Wall Street 
Journals threadbare. Once more they 
planned four practices in as many days. 
Then came the final tournament of the 
first semester. This one scheduled three 
hours of discussion one right after the other 

no time for extra effort between times. 
Evidently, however, they didn’t actually 
need it. Results this time: three “superior” 
ratings (two of them by those who hadn't 
rated excellent before, one being the second 
highest of any of the 100 at the tournament) 
and five “excellent” ratings (including the 
other three who hadn't rated “excellent” 
before), and the ninth missed a rating by 
one point. 


They were doing this for a grade in a 
labor proble ms class, but they are members 
of the forensic squad, members of Pi Kappa 
at the high school 


Delta, and have served 











































DR. ALBERT KEISER 


On December 5, 1959, Dr. Albert 
Keiser passed away. His wife, Lena M. 
Keiser, wrote to Professor Franklin R. 
Shirley of Wake Forest College, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, that dur- 
ing surgery in June of 1957, Dr. Kei- 
ser’s condition was found to be malig- 
nant, and “true to his nature, he 
waged a magnificent but losing fight.” 
Thus, passed a great and noble soul. 

Dr. Albert Keiser, former Governor 
of the Southeast Province, received his 
A.B. from Wartburg College, Clinton, 
lowa, his A.M. from the University 
of Montana, and his Ph.D. in English 
from the University of Illinois. After 
receiving the doctorate he also studied 
and did research work at the state uni- 
versities of Colorado, Minnesota, Wis- 
sonsin, and Harvard University. He 
graduated as valedictorian from the 
Lutheran Wartburg Theological Sem- 
inary; in college he held the same 
honor. 

After missionary and pastoral work 
and a_ part-time instructorship at 
Beloit College, Professor Keiser was 
head of the English and Public Speak- 
ing departments at Augustana College 
at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, from 
1920-1925, and was instrumental in 





debate tournament on campus, the two 
with debate experience being judges, and 
the others assisting in the mechanics of the 
tournament. Except for two who were grad- 
uated at the end of the semester, the others 
made plans to continue the rest of the year, 
with one signing up for discussion class, 
and one asking for a book about discussion 
because “since I plan to teach, I might like 
to have a discussion team.” 

Motivation was found when we found 
somebody who knew the subject matter of 
the question. From there on we kept telling 
everybody that discussion can be fun. If a 
moral must be drawn from this testimonial, 
it will have to have two parts: effective and 





1924 at ln A 
the Peoria convention. Since then he ling 


securing a PKD charter in 


attended six other national conven-| D1 
tions. ica a 
From 1925 to June, 1957, when he [45 4 
became Professor Emeritus, Dr. Keiser |Lutt 
headed the English and Public Speak- |Pres' 
ing departments at Lenoir Rhyne cil. 
College at Hickory, South Carolina, life 
with an outstanding record in foren- oa 
sics. Including those at Augustana, his 
teams won the majority of their de- 
bates in thirty-three out of thirty-six 
years. In 1933 he organized what has am 
become the South Atlantic Forensic well. 
Tournament, which he directed for 
twenty-five years. In 1938, he brought ! 
in the Lenoir Rhyne chapter; since 
1928, however, the college speakers i 
had been admitted to the General |Mac: 
chapter. He helped to spread the PKD ‘Vista 
idea in the Southeast and installed the | p; 
other two state chapters, Wake For- fden 
est and Appalachian State. For a num- fate 
ber of years he served on the West idlect 
Point Selection Committee. Con 
Besides poetry and articles, Gov- [Univ 
ernor Keiser has written five books, 11918. 
among them The Indian in American Mac: 
Literature (Oxford University Press), [Eng] 
College Names: Their Origin and |Agri 
Significance, and Parliamentary Law jas. | 
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enthusiastic discussants can be developed 
from students who know the subject and 
are not dyed-in-the-wool debaters. 


COVER PHOTO STORY: 
“BEARDS” PERFORM AT PELLA 


For the benefit of the neophytes of our 
fraternity, it needs to be stated that the 
Royal Order of the Beards consists of - 
living ex-presidents of Pi Kappa Delta. 
feature of the Friday night banquet at s 
joint convention of the Provinces of the 
Missouri and of Illinois was a model initia- 
tion conducted by the three “beards’’ pres- 
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24 at bee Students. He was engaged in writ- 


‘n he jing his memoirs. 
nven- | Dr. Keiser traveled widely in Amer- 
ica and Europe, and had been active 
on he [a8 a speaker. He was an official of the 
Lutheran North Carolina Synod and 
President of the Hickory P.T.A. Coun- 
cil. For more than thirty years his 
life has appeared in W ho’s Who in 
pime rica. 

The spirit of Dr. Keiser lives on as 
the words of his wife attest, “I wish 
for you and all debators everywhere 
great success in carrying on the fine 
work which my husband loved so 
well.” 


JOHN R. MACARTHUR 
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vught | 
since | THe Forensic has learned with 
‘akers ie» regret of the death of John R. 
neral Macarthur, January 31, 1960, at Chula 
PKD Wista, California, at the age of 86. 
d the | Dr. Macarthur was the second pres- 
For- ident of Pi Kappa Delta, serving the 
num- fraternity from 1918 to 1922. He was 
West \lected to office at the Second National 
asnaiion, which met at Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Kansas, April 
1918. At the time of his election, Dr. 
‘rican Macarthur was acting head of the 
ress), [English Department at Kansas State 
and \Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan- 
Law . Previously, he had acted as de- 


Gov- 
ooks, 


ed ent at the dinner. From left to right, as seen 


nd 


in the cover photo, they are Sherod Collins, 
Northeast Missouri State College; Forrest 
Rose, Southeast Missouri State College; and 


host 


John Randolph, Westminster College. 
Governor Fred Goodwin of the 
\ | Province of Missouri invited all chapters 
ur attending the joint convention to bring 
he their uninitiated students who had fulfilled 
all the requirements of membership to the 
A convention; and seventeen institutions re- 
the | sponded by presenting thirty-nine students 
the for the initiation. Shown in the photo are 
la- four students representing the students who 
'es- appeared. From left to right, 


they are 


bate coach at that institution and at 
the State College of New Mexico, al- 
though he was not active in speech 
work in 1918. As one of the early 
members of Pi Kappa Delta, he took 
an active role in promoting the 
growth of the young fraternity, and 
was the author of the ritual still used 
in a revised form in all local initia- 
tions into Pi Kappa Delta. 

Despite the fact that his adminis- 
tration covered the difficult years of 
World War I and its immediate after- 
math, Pi Kappa Delta flourished un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Macarthur. 
When he took office, Pi Kappa Delta 
had eighteen active chapters in eight 
states. When Charles A. Marsh suc- 
ceeded him as our third national 
president, there were sixty-seven chap- 
ters in twenty-two states. The frater- 
nity had more than tripled _ its 
strength. 

Dr. Macarthur also served Pi Kappa 
Delta as editor of THE FOoRENsIC, as 
a member of its National Council, 
and as National Secretary. He was a 
fine gentleman, a scholar, and an in- 
spiration to all those who were led 
by him in “The art ol persuasion 
beautiful and just.” He is mourned 
by all who knew him and by all who 
value the work of forensics anywhere. 


Virginia Smith, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; James Bowman, Southeast Missouri 


State College; Betty Patterson, Millikin 
University, Decatur, Illinois, and Dave 
Tyler, Ce ntral College, Pella, Iowa. 


The three initiating officers stood at the 
points of the triangle, two sides of which 
were filled by the presidents or senior mem- 
bers present of each local chapter at the 
convention. The initiates then made up 
the bottom side of the triangle. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the 
ceremony was sufficiently impressive that 
it might well be made a feature of all suc- 
cessive such convention banquets. 





Chapter Notes 


CENTRAL COLLEGE (MISSOURI) 


Supported by funds raised by local chap- 
ter with showing of “The Eddy Duchin 
Story,” Central's top two debate teams 
closed a successful season with undefeated 
records and Superior ratings at Province 
tourney at Pella, Iowa. Final records 
for the season were 27-6 and 23-8... . Vicki 
Cannon and Fred Bergsten also took first 
place trophy at Gulf States Speech Festival 
at Mississippi Southern in late February. 

. Cannon and Bert Woodington, Berg- 
sten and Tom Stribling—the pairings which 
won at Pella—also garnered Superiors at 
Missouri State Meet. 

In individual events, Centralites also 
fared well. Stribling won Poetry In- 
terp at Pella and placed second at South- 
western Tournament at Winfield, Kan. and 
also emerged victorious in Prose Interp at 
Miss. Southern. Miss Woodington was 
accorded Superior ratings in Extempore at 
Pella and Winfield, and in Poetry Interp at 
Winfield, the State Meet, and Midwest 
Speech Tournament at Kirksville, Mo... . 
and Bergsten finished near the top with 
Superiors in Discussion at Winfield, the 
Missouri tourney at William Jewell, and 
Province at Pella. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY 

The Drake University Chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta recently sent two debaters to 
the Harvard Invitational ‘Tournament at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Brothers Law- 
rence Pope and Pat Breheny debated at 
Harvard and then participated in the 
Northwestern Invitational on the way back 
to Drake. 

‘The newly elected officers of the Drake 
Chapter are: Lawrence Pope, President; Pat 
Breheny, Vice-President; and Doyle Ram- 
sey, Secretary-Treasurer. Brothers Pope and 
Ramsey are sophomores and members of a 
national honorary scholastic society, and 
Brother Breheny is a senior in Liberal Arts 
and a freshman in the Drake Law School. 
The Drake Chapter has had a good year in 
debate and should be contenders for the 
lowa Forensic Championship. The records 


point to an even finer season next fall. Ray 
Berrier is Chapter 


Sponsor. 





NEBRASKA STATE COLLEGE 
(KEARNEY ) 

It has been a great year for the debaters 
and speakers of Nebraska: Zeta C hapter at 
Kearney. Kearney speakers took part in 15 
tournaments this year and either won, or 
were finalists, in practically every tourna- 
ment in which they participated. Sharon 
Hackett and Karen Lueck were selected to 
participate in the West Point District Elimi- 
nation Tournament. Kearney speakers won 
the sweepstakes trophy at the University 
of Nebraska Speech and Discussion ‘Tourna- 
ment, and won more first place positions 
in the Nebraska Intercollegiate Forensic 
Association’s contest than any other school 
in Nebraska. Barbara Goble and Dennis 
Shreefer represented Nebraska in the In- 
terstate Oratorical Contests, at Michigan 
State University, in East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, in April. These two Kearney speakers 
won the Nebraska state championship i 
March at Hastings College. 

Final plans for the year call for a chapter 
banquet the latter part of April. 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 
(EAU CLAIRE) 


One of the most successful years in the 
history of speech at Wisconsin State College 
at Eau Claire was 1959. 

According to the Governor of the Upper 
Mississippi Province, Kenneth Wilkens, 
Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire made 
the most successful showing of any team 
from our province at the 1959 National 


Debate Tournament. Finishing as the Na- 
tional Runner-up, Eau Claire defeated 
Houston University in the Octa-finals, 


Dartmouth in the “Quarter-finals, Kansas 
in the Semi-finals, and finally bowed to 
Northwestern University in the champion- 
ship ae This was the seventh successive 
vear that Eau Claire, as a representative of 
District IV, had been at the national tour- 
nament. This year, the coach of this team, 
Professor Grace Walsh, was a judge of the 
finals at the 1960 West Point Tournament. 

While Eau Claire cannot claim any 
such national distinction in 1960, this cur- 
rent year has been one of much activity. 
The collection of certificates 





and trophies 
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The annual Pi 


the rear, center, is Miss Grace 


8 show first place in a variety of events. 
Eau Claire has placed first in debate, ora- 


tory, after-dinner speaking, and discussion 
at the various tournaments we have at- 
tended. 


The debaters were winners of first place 
at the University of Minnesota at Duluth, 
Jim Jones was first in after-dinner speaking 
at River Falls, James Shafer won first place 
in discussion at the Eau Claire Speech 
Meet, and Nancy Clark was first in oratory 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

The new W. R. Davies College Center 
was headquarters for the Sixteenth Speech 
Meet, largest in history. We served as hosts 
for 80 participants in discussion, 156 teams 
in debate, and 26 entries in extempore 
speaking, narrative reading, oratory, and 
after-dinner speaking. Forty-four colleges 
and universities from 12 states participated. 

Traveling trophies leading to a Sweep- 
stakes Award were awarded in the varsity 
events. First places in the finals were dis- 


tributed as follows: Varsity Debate—United 
States Air Force Academy; Junior Division 
Debate—Northwestern University; Discus- 


sion—Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Claire; Oratory—Marquette University; 
Extempore Speaking Air Force Academy; 
Narrative Reading—University of Wiscon- 
sin; and After-Dinner Speaking—University 
of Wisconsin. 

In addition to the Speech Meet the fol- 
lowing other major speech events were held 
on our campus this year: a Discussion Clin- 
ic for high schools, attended by 260. stu- 
dents and coaches, and the Interstate High 





Kappa Delta banquet at Wisconsin State 
Walsh, Director of Forensics. 
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College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. In 


School Debate Tournament, attended by 65 
pairs of high school teams from Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan. 

A Spring Forensic Recital and the form- 
mal Pi Kappa Delta dinner and installation 
wound up the season at Wisconsin Zeta 
216. According to the new college presi- 
dent, Leonard Haas, who is himself a Pi 
Kappa Delta member: “It is my hope that 
for years and years to come, Eau Claire will 
continue its program in_ intercollegiate 
forensics and welcome back to our campus 
the college representatives who annually 
come to Eau Claire.” 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 
(OSHKOSH) 


The following is news from the Wiscon- 
sin Gamma Chapter at Oshkosh State Col- 
lege: 

Debate and forensic participation at OSC 
during the 1959-60 school year included 


traveling over 10,000 miles to 17 tourna- 
ments, 

Beverly Broehm and Don Rex were un- 
defeated at Cedar Falls, Iowa. Barbara 
Kubale and Mary Jo Krueger captured 


the third place trophy at the Texas Chris- 
tian University speech tournament at Fort 
Worth, Texas. Three debate teams received 
excellent awards at the Bradley University 
‘Tournament and thirteen excellent awards 


in forensic activities were won by OSC 
people. 
Out of over one hundred teams, the 


team of Mardell Schaumberg and Mary Jo 








Krueger missed getting into the Octa-finals 
of the Owen Coon Debate Tournament at 
Northwestern University by two speaker 
points. OSC placed third in the Eau Claire 
tournament by having undefeated teams 
composed of Beverly Broehm and Sharon 
Markowski and Wayne Mannebach and 
Joe Hemmer. 

At the Northern 
tournament the team of Beverly Broehm 
and Colleen Roach were undefeated and 
Bob McCoy placed second in discussion. 
Mary Jo Krueger was third ranked speaker 
in the championship division and top 
woman speaker in the tournament. 

Undefeated teams at the Delta Sigma 
Rho tournament at Madison, Wisconsin, 
were Halle-Koeller in senior division and 
Hemmer-Mannebach in junior division. 
Halle and Koeller respectively were the top 
two debaters at the tournament. 

Participating in the Wisconsin State In- 
tercollegiate Oratorical Contest, Mary Jo 
Krueger placed third in women’s division 
and Halle captured first place in the men’s 
division which gave him the right to repre- 
sent Wisconsin in the inter-state contest at 
Michigan State University. 


Illinois University 


rhe big event of the year was the B9- 
Province Pi Kappa Delta ° Tournament held 
Receiving honors 


in Moorhead, Minnesota. 





were Bev ee and 
who received a superior in debate. Mary 
Jo Krueger won a superior in discussion 
and was the top ranked woman discussant. 
In men’s division, Bob Halle and Carston 
Koeller won an excellent in debate. Halle 
won a superior in oratory and was top 
orator while Koeller was rated an excellent 
in discussion and won third place. 

There was one undefeated team at Ham- 
line University tournament composed of 
Jo Hemmer and W ayne Mannebach. 

lo end the year’s most successful season, 
the group attended a banquet on May 12. 


Mary Jo Krueger 


WESTMINSTER 

The Missouri Alpha Chapter concluded a 
successful season with a buffet supper for 
all members of the debate and speech 
squads at the home of Dr. and Mrs. John 
Randolph on the evening of May II. 

During the year, the squad gained major 
honors in all but one of the tournaments 
which it attended. At the last two, the state 
meet and the Pi Kappa Delta Provincial, 
three freshmen, Cal and Brad Kent and 
Mike Linihan, gained a total of seven su- 
periors and cade to mark them as 
strong contenders for honors in the coming 
vear. 

































Sweepstakes winners, Women’s Division, Province of the Southeast, Mississippi State College 
for Women. Left to right, seated, Nancy Ott Stevenson, Ann Burns, Sue Cooper, Marilyn Norris, 
Betty Ormond. Dr. Harvey Cromwell, National President. 
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Alumni News 


The alumni of Idaho State College, 


Gamma Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, are 


now in professions ranging from salesman, 
bankers, lawyers to assistant debate coaches. 
Pompie L. Johnson, John Clawson and Nor- 
man Smith, three former debators at ISC, 
are now serving as assistant debate coaches 
helping director William Corbin with the 
debate squad. Johnson graduated from the 
Boston University School of Law and is 
now associated with Mutual of Omaha. 
Clawson is assistant cashier at Idaho Bank 
& Trust Co. He is also Lt. Governor of 
Utah-Idaho District of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Smith is a salesman for New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Another alumnus, 2nd Lt. Larry Judd, 
recently finished a six month hitch in the 
Army at Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. Judd was 
graduated in pharmacy, but has decided 
to do graduate work in the field of speech. 


Oregon Alpha Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta at Linfield College at McMinnville, 
burst forth with news that this year over 
60 students will have earned student body 
awards in the Speech program. 

Dr. John Adams is now Assistant to the 
President of ‘Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. as well as head of the Business 
Research Bureau. John attended the Na- 
tional at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Miss Teddy McKee has been teaching at 
Linfield this past year in the Speech De- 
partment. She attended the Convention at 
Redlands. 

Mr. Paul Little is Director of Admissions 
at Linfield. He attended the National at 
both Stillwater and Kalamazoo. 

Grant Sawyer, for two years a member 
of Linfield debate squad, is now serving 
as Governor of Nevada. 

Paul Winters is head of the forensic pro- 
gram of College of the Pacific and his squad 
took all three sweepstakes awards at the 
3lst annual Tournament of Champions at 
Linfield College this year. 

His college debate colleague, Clay Shep- 
ard, is on the Speech staff of Portland State 
College. 

Roy Dancer and his Hillsboro high school 


squad took the Grand Sweepstakes award 


for the fitth consecutive year at the 29th 
annual interscholastic tournament. Roy at- 
tended the National the first time we met 


at Bowling Green. 

Fred Minifie, winner of Superior in de- 
bate at Brookings, S. D., is working toward 
his Ph.D. at the State University of Iowa. 

His colleague, Wallace Cory, is working 
on his degree at the University of Georgia. 

Alfred Cave, another prominent Linfield 
speaker will receive his Ph.D. in History 
from the University of Florida this June. 


* * * 


From Navy Pier in Chicago, Illinois 
(The Chicago Division of the University 
of Illinois), came news that Dr. Jack D. 
Armold is Acting Director of Forensics 
during the semester's absence of Dr. Wayne 
Thompson, who is doing research in “Aris- 
totle’s Theory of Communication.” 

Alan Malkus (°56) received his B.A. from 
the University of Chicago in June, 1958, 
with a major in political science and is 


scheduled to receive the M.B.A. degree 
from Northwestern University in August, 
1959. Alan planned to begin work for In- 


land Steel as an accountant following his 
graduation. 

William Haase (57) and Joan Kalman 
(58) were married last August 16. Bill 
is employed as an accountant by the Arthur 
Young Company and last fall passed the 
CPA examination. Joan who graduated in 
August, 1959, from Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, is teaching fifth grade in one of the 
Skokie public schools. 

Martin Farrell (58) is now a state 
resentative for the National Foundation. 
He travels through the northern one third 
of Illinois to provide liaison between the 
national office and the county chapters, and 
he helps the county chapters to organize 
for effective work. Marty says that he does 
a great deal of speech making and that he 
likes the work very much. He graduated 
from Urbana in June, 1959, with a degree 
from the College of Commerce. 

Harris Nagorsky (58) now is in business 
for himself in the field of general merchan- 
dise. His card bears the slogan, “If you 
want it, I'll get it.” 


rep- 






































MEET OUR DISTINGUISHED 
ALUMNI 
Dr. Robert E. McAdoo who has been 
Executive Vice-President at the College 
of Emporia for the past eight months, took 





over on March 15 as Interim President, 
following the resignation of Dr. Luther E. 
Sharpe. Dr. McAdoo graduated from the 
College of Emporia in 1938, was Super- 
intendent of Schools in Burlingame for ten 
years and was a member of the Emporia 
State Teachers College faculty for two 
vears before returning to C. of E. 

While a student at the College of Em- 
poria, Dr. McAdoo was a member of the 
debate team for four years, and was a 
member of lota Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta. 
He is married and has three children. 





* * 








. 





Huron College of South Dakota (Beta 
Chapter) is justifiably proud of its contri- 
butions to speech and forensics. It lists 
William E. Utterback and Lester Thonssen 
among its distinguished graduates. 
William E. Utterback is director of public 
address in the Speech Department at Ohio 
State University. A 1919 graduate of 
Huron, Utterback taught at Cornell, Dart- 
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mouth, and Oberlin before going to Ohio. 
He received an A.M. from Dartmouth and 
the Ph.D. at Cornell. In addition to his 
reputation in teaching, Utterback is noted 
for his writings in article and book form. 
He is listed with Everett Hunt, Lester 
Thonssen and the late Hoyt Judson as the 
top speech people to be graduated from 
Huron. 

Lester Thonssen is head of the speech de- 
partment at City College of New York. 
Thonssen, a recent president of the Speech 
Association of America, is widely known 
for his authorship of articles and books in 
addition to his teaching career. A 1926 
graduate of Huron, Thonssen took A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees at the University of 
lowa. While a student at Huron he won 
many state and interstate honors in foren- 


SICS. 


FORMER PRESIDENT 
TAKES SABBATICAL 


This past September, for the first time 
since he was six years old, Dr. Ted Nelson, 
former national president, was not involved 
in the opening of some school. The reason 
was a simple one: Professor Nelson had 
been awarded a_ well-deserved sabbatical 
leave, and he and Mrs. Nelson have spent 
a vear in travel. From Northfield, Min- 
nesota, the Nelsons went to Stockholm, 
where they spent two months. This was fol- 
lowed by a two-months tour of Western 
Europe, including visits to Denmark, 
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Austria, France, and Italy. Then Ted and 
Lucille came back across the Atlantic for 
two months in Mexico City, and from there 
they went to Texas, where they are spend- 
ing the remainder of the leave. 

Those who have seen him report that he 
is looking fine, and one of ‘THE FORENsIC’s 
scouts caught him wearing a_turtle-neck 
sweater, sporting a mustache, and wearing 
a French beret. Apparently he intends to 
become a true representative of the Order 
of the Beards. The picture shows ‘Ted 
aboard ship for Sweden at the beginning 
of his tour. 

Ted writes to his Pi Kappa Delta friends 
as follows: “A most wonderful year this has 
been, and we unreservedly recommend a 
similar experience for all of you. Just to 
escape the pressure of the routine gives a 
life to the spirit. Most appreciated has been 
the opportunity to re-evaluate the course 
one has been running and to settle down to 
some concentrated study and reading.” 


A WORD FROM THE ALUMNI 
NEWS EDITOR 
From Lawrence W. Rudick came a mes- 


sage of distress and hope when he wrote: 
“IT realize that you are wondering what 


has happened to Eta Chapter, Pi Kappa 
Delta, at the University of Detroit. I have 
received three letters, I believe, from you 


alumni news we may have 
University of Detroit Pi 
Kappa Deltans. I myself have been finding 
it difficult to se any material on 
alumni, simply because there are no local 
records regarding who belonged to Pi 
Kappa Delta in the past several years. ‘This 
is a sad situation, to be sure. We do have 
records for the past three years, but no 
one has really distinguished himself even 


concerning any 
about former 


in a small degree, to be included in THE 
Forensic. The only comment I can make 
at this time is that we intend to set up 


a project where we check with others who 
may know about alumni who once be- 
longed to Pi Kappa Delta, and this will 
take some time. As a result, I cannot prom- 
ise you any news at present, we surely 
would like to include something about our 
chapter eventually.’ 

This may be the plight of other chapters 
in our organization. The National Sec- 
cetary-Treasurer, D. J. Nabors, is in the 
process of preparing lists of members for 
all chapters. However, each local unit can 





do what 
get 


Mr. Rudick is doing 
its alumni lined up. 

Pi Kappa Delta is almost 50 years old. 
Its influence directly and indirectly has 
been enormous, not only in the lives of 
the men and women who have partic ipated 
in forensic activities, but also on speech 
education generally in the United States. 
Those who have had a part in this growth 
and development should be recognized and 
honored. 

Ihe rich heritage of the past should be 
honored today, for today will soon be ves- 
terday and become an intregal part of the 
continuing past-present—into the future. 
FRANK T. ALusow 


PROFESSOR VAN EMMERIK 
TO BE HONORED 


Miss Cunera Van Emmerik, former aoe 
ber of the National Council of Pi Kappa 
Delta and former Governor of the Province 
of the Missouri, will be honored by the 
college which she has served so long and so 
well at its commencement this spring. 

In grateful recognition of her many vears 
of service, Central College, Pella, Iowa, will 
give Miss Van Emmerik special awards con- 
sisting of a monetary gift and of a rosette 
to be worn on the gown during academic 
processions. Miss Van Emmerik will be re- 
ceiving this with Dr. William Wing, who 
has also given many years to the College. 
These are the only two such awards that 
will have been given at Central. It is the 
hope that this will develop into a regular 
order of business for those professors having 
served twenty-five years or more at the ( ‘ol: 
lege. 

HE FoRENsIc joins the many Pi Kappa 
Delta friends of Miss Van Emmerik in 
congratulating her on this richly deserved 
honor. 


trying to 


NOTICE 


THE Forensic will be 
all graduates for one year 


sent free to 
if you wish 


it. All you have to do is to send vour 
name and address to the editor and he 


will see to it that you get the maga- 
zine. After one year, you will be given 
an opportunity to subscribe if you so 
wish. So—send in your name and cor- 
rect address at any time during that 
first year. 








The Province Conventions 


PROVINCE OF THE PLAINS 


PLAce: Colorado State University, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
Time: March 31-April 2, 1960 
PARTICIPANTS: 18 of the 24 chapters in the Province 


In the course of business during the convention, the following were elected officers of the Prov- 
ince of the Plains during the next two-year term: 


Governor—Ted Johnson, Western State College 
Vice-Governor—H. Francis Short, Kansas State College (Pittsburg) 
Secretary-Treasurer—Don Wolfarth, Midland College 


Results (only the “superiors” are listed) 
Men’s Division 
Debate: Kansas State College (Pittsburg), Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), Nebras- 
ka Wesleyan, and Southwestern 
Extempore: John Prather, Southwestern; Tom Emswiler, College of Emporia; The entry from 
ye ses State College 
Oratory: Bryson Mills, Emporia; Doug Harman, Nebraska Wesleyan 
Discussion: Larry Montgomery, Southwestern (there was only one superior awarded in men’s 
discussion) 
Women’s Division 
Debate: Kansas State College (Pittsburg)—the only superior team in women’s division 
Extempore: Sandra Focht, Southwestern; Kay Lindquist, Emporia; The entry from Ft. Hays 
State College 
Oratory: Sidney Stratman, Colorado State College (Greeley); Marjean Larson, Nebraska 
Wesleyan 
Discussion: Elizabeth Miller, Southwestern; Janey Weinhold, Ft. Hayes State College 


In competition for the sweepstakes trophies, the standing was as follows: 


Men's Division 
1. (Tie) Southwestern College and Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 23 points each 
2. Nebraska Wesleyan University, 19 points 
3. College of Emporia, 17 points 
Women’s Division 
1. Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 21 points 
2. (Tie) Southwestern College and Ft. Hays State College, 19 points each 
$. Nebraska State College (Kearney), 17 points 


PROVINCE OF THE MISSOURI AND THE PROVINCE 
OF ILLINOIS: JOINT CONVENTION 


Piace: Central College, Pella, lowa 
Time: April 7-9, 1960 
Participants: Thirty-three colleges and universities from a four-state area were represented 


At the business meetings of the respective provinces it was voted to continue the plan of a joint 
provincial meeting in 1962, the time and place to be announced later by the host, the Province of 
Illinois. 


Results 
Men’s Division 
Oratory: 
Superior: Don Herrick, William Jewell; Jim Bowman, Southeast Missouri State College 
Excellent: Tom Stribling, Central (Mo.); Dick Huseman, Greenville; Duffy Ferrand, Ripon 
Extempore: 
Superior: Don Herrick, William Jewell; Charles Wise, Bradley 
Excellent: Cal Kent, Westminster; Vernon Cronen, Ripon; Phil Owen, I.S.N.U.; Dick 
Huseman, Greenville; Fred Bergsten, Central (Mo.) 
Debate: 
Superior: Central (Mo.), I.S.N.U., Ripon, Simpson, Greenville, $.1.U., William Jewell 
Excellent: Augustana, Central (Ia), Principia, Westminster : 
Women’s Division 
Oratory: 
Superior: Donna Jones, Illinois Wesleyan; Martha Thomason, Illinois College 
Excellent: Jo Kay Dunham, Southeast Mo. St. College; Roberta Woodington, Central 
(Mo.); Frances Anderson, Coe; Marilyn Hunt, Wisconsin State (Whitewater); Jeanne 
Kramme, Northwest Mo. St. College ; 
Extempore: 
Superior: Madelon Kosch, No. Ill. St. Univ.; Roberta Woodington, Central (Mo.) 
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Shown above are the winners of Superior ratings at the joint Missouri-Illinois Convention at 
Pella, Iowa. From left to right, they are: (front row) Betty Patterson, Millikin; Nellie Dunning- 
ton, and Martha Salisbury, C.M.S.C.; Lynn Hawkinson and Jo Kay Dunham, S.E.M.S.C.; Donna 
Jones, Ill. Wesleyan; Martha Thomason, Ill. College; Madelon Kosch and Diane LeLito, N.LU.; 
Vicki Cannon and Roberta Woodington, Central (Mo.); (second row) Onva Boshears, Green- 
ville, Norene Hughes, Simpson; Dick Huseman; Greenville; Brad Kent, Westminster; James Bow- 
man, S.E.M.S.C.; Fred Bergsten, Central (Mo.); Gene Voight, Wm. Jewell; Phil Owen and Den- 
nis Gouran, 1.S.N.U.; Glenn Hussinger and Phil Warden, S.I.U.; (back row) Tom Stribling, 
Central (Mo.); Darrell Goodhue and Paul Lucas, Simpson; Bill Colburn, Ill. Wesleyan; Charles 
Wise, Bradley; Duffy Ferrand and Vernon Croen, Ripon. 


Excellent: Virginia Smith, I.S.N.U.; Nellie Dunnington, Central Mo. St. College; Sharon 
Loveless, $.1.U. 
Debate: 
Superior: Central (Mo.), Central Mo. St. College, Southeast Mo. St. College, No. Ill. St 
Univ. 
Joint Contests 
Discussion: 
Superior: Fred Bergsten, Central (Mo.); Bill Colburn, Illinois Wesleyan; Brad Kent, West 
minster; Betty Patterson, Millikin 
Excellent: Angelo Alioto, Wisconsin St. (Whitewater); Orva Boshears, Greenville; Nellie 
Dunnington, Central Mo. St. College; Dale Groneneier, I.S.N.U.; Pat Miller, Rock 
hurst; Pete Quasius, Carroll; Dave Tyler, Central (Ia.); Esther Zahniser, Greenville 
Interpretation: 
Superior: Tom Stribling, Central (Mo.); Norene Hughes, Simpson 
Excellent: Marilyn Bogle, Drury; Sue Greene, Illinois Wesleyan; Fred Moore, North 
Central (Ill) 


PROVINCE OF THE SIOUX AND THE PROVINCE OF THE 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI: JOINT CONVENTION 


PLAcE: Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
TIME: March 25-26, 1960 


Twenty schools attended from the two provinces. The highlight of the convention was the 
Friday night banquet at which Governor Freeman of Minnesota was made an honorary member 
of Pi Kappa Delta. In the business meeting of the Province of the Sioux the following officers 
were elected: 

Governor—Don Sikkink 
Secretary—Gene Knepprath 
Results 
Men’s Division 
Debate: 
Superior: Augustana, Gustavus Adolphus, Huron, Morningside, St. Olaf 
Excellent: Northern, Oshkosh, River Falls, St. Thomas, South Dakota State 
Extempore: 
Superior: Ted May, Augustana; Gary Anderson, Gustavus Adolphus 
Excellent: Jim Kittelson, St. Olaf; Bob Wagner, St. Thomas; Ron Hauber, South Dakota 
State 





Oratory 
Superior: Bob Halle, Oshkosh é 
Excellent: Hap Levander, Gustavus Adolphus; Monte Smith, South Dakota School of Mines 
Women’s Division 
Debate 
Superior: Black Hills, Huron, Oshkosh, South Dakota State, St. Olaf 
Excellent: Gustavus Adolphus 
Extempore: 
Superior: Judy Miller, Augustana 
Excellent: Celia Fritts, Huron; Audrea Hanratti, St. Olaf 
Oratory: 
Superior: Karen Halvarson, Gustavus Adolphus 
Excellent: Barbara Moe, Buena Vista; Carolyn White, South Dakota State 
Discussion: 
Superior: Augustana, Westmar 
Excellent: Oshkosh, St. Thomas, St. Marys, River Falls 


PROVINCE OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 


Baylor University captured all major honors at the tournament held by the Province of the 
Lower Mississippi at North Texas State College, April 14-16, With a Superior in Debate in both 
Men’s and Women’s Divisions, Baylor took the first place trophies in this event, They added a 
Superior by George Schell in Men’s extemporaneous speaking, a Superior by Sheldon Mixson 
in speech to entertain, and enough other awards to win the sweepstakes trophy in both men’s 
and women’s divisions and the grand sweepstakes award. Twenty-one schools attended. 

Results 
Men's Division 
Sweepstakes 
Superior: Baylor, Texas Christian 


Excellent: North Texas State, Stephen F. Austin, Bethany Nazarene, Abilene Christian 
Debat« 


Superior: Baylor 
Excellent: North Texas State, Texas Christian, Harding College 
Good: Abilene Christian, Stephen F. Austin, Bethany Nazarene 
Extempore: 
Superior: George Schell, Baylor; Neil Weatherhogg, Texas Christian 
Excellent: Al Conant, North Texas; Jackie Burson, Southwest La. Inst.; Wilford Wisel, 
Southwest La. Inst 
Good: Horace Hartsell, Stephen Austin; David Finley, Harding; Jerry King, Lamar Tech; 
Duane Wall, Bethany Nazarene 
Oratory: 
Superior: Neil Weatherhogg, TCl 
Excellent: Sheldon Mixson, Baylor; Dennis Winfield, Northeastern Okla. 
Good: Bill Perrin, No. Texas; Leroy Thompson, Okla. City U.; John Pruitt, Central State 
Speech to Entertain: 
Superior: Sheldon Mixson, Baylot 
Excellent: Jackie Burson, S$. La. Institute; Lynn Coleman, Abilene Christian; Jerry King, 
Lamar Tech 
Women’s Diviston 
Sweepstakes: 
Superior: Baylor 
Excellent: North Texas State, Central State (Okla.) 
Debate: 
Superior: Baylor 
Excellent: Lamar State, Central State (Okla.) 
Extempore: 
Superior: Gail Kimes, Okla. State 
Excellent: Gayle Wonders, No. Texas; Anne McCall, Baylor 
Good: Gary DeBellevue, S. La. Inst.; Beverly Clark, Central; Pat Huff, E. Central (Okla.) 
Oratory: 
Superior: Edna Knore, Harding 
Excellent: Ann Hodges, No. Texas; Sharon Neufeld, Bethany Nazarene 
Good: Gail Kimes, Okla. State; Dorothy Bruce, Baylor; Wilma George, Central State 
Speech to Entertain: 
Superior: Gayle Wonders, No. Texas 
Excellent: Dorothy Bruce, Baylor 


PROVINCE OF THE LAKES 


The Province of the Lakes held its 1960 convention and tournament at Marietta College, April 
12-14, under the able direction of its Lt. Governor and host, Dean Ruth Wilcox. Fifteen colleges 
from 4 States were in attendance. Other officers are: Dr. Raymond Yeager, Bowling Green State 
University, Governor, and Dr. James Grissinger, Otterbein College, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Four Dayton University debaters and their faculty director, Prof. Clarence Baxter, received 
their installation and initiation at a model ceremony conducted by Dr. Yeager, National Council 
member, and the Ohio Eta officers of Bowling Green. Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, 
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participated in the tourney, but were not eligible for awards. rerris is petitioning for member 
ship in Pi Kappa Delta. Its faculty director is Prof. Richard Cronk, a former special distinction 
debater. 

At the first business session, Dr. Emil Pfister, Central Michigan University, was presented the 
Past Governor's ring in recognition of his services to the Province. 

First place medals, and certificates for the first three places, were awarded to the following: 


Results 
Women's Division 
After-Dinner Speaking: 
1. Sue Liston, Heidelberg 
2. Sandra Espenshied, Marietta 
3. Cheryl Dollison, Otterbein 
Oratory: 
1. Sandra Espenshied, Marietta 
2. Sandra Bowerman, Central Michigan 
3. Nancy Myers, Otterbein 
Extempore: 
1. Carolyn Kleiber, Bowling Green 
2. Linda Black, Marietta 
3. Ann Herfst, Hope 
Discussion: 
1. Wanda Chynoweth, Bowling Green 
2. Betty Tater, Central Michigan 
8. (Tie) Linda Black, Marietta and Nancy Myers, Otterbein 
Debate: 
1. Kent State, 4-0 
2. Heidelberg, 3-1 
3. (Tie) Bowling Green and Central Michigan, 3-1 
Sweepstakes: 
(Tie) Bowling Green, Central Michigan, and Heidelberg, Bowling Green awarded trophy 
on basis of points. 
Men’s Division 
After-Dinner Speaking: 
1. Lemuel Tucker, Central Michigan 
2. Harold Meador, Findlay 
8. Ronald Zywotko, Marietta 
Oratory: 
1. Roger Keel, Central Michigan 
2. Norman Mitchell, Dayton 
3. Dan Salden, Akron 
Extempore: 
1. David Reisdorf, Marietta 
2. James Herbert, Dayton 
3. Gil Ferguson, Akron 
Discussion: 
1. Lemuel Tucker, Central Michigan 
2. Dan Salden, Akron 
3. Max Yagman, Central Michigan 
Debate: 
1. Otterbein, 4-0 
2. Akron, 3-1 
3. Dayton, 2-2 
Sweepstakes: 
1. Central Michigan 
2. Otterbein 
5. Akron 


The 1962 Province convention will be held at Eastern Michigan University. New officers are: 


Governor—Dean Ruth Wilcox, Marietta 
Lt. Governor—Dr. James Grissinger, Otterbein 
Secretary- Treasurer—Prof. Frank Alusow, Akron 
PROVINCE OF THE SOUTHEAST 

The 1960 Southeastern Province Convention and ‘Tournament was held on the campus of 
Middle Tennessee State College, with Governor Lane Boutwell serving as Director. The conven- 
tion and tournament started at ten o'clock on the morning of March 24 and concluded at two 
o'clock on the afternoon of March 26. Seventy delegates and sponsors attended. 

rhe following chapters were present: David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee; Carson 
Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee; Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Stetson 
University, DeLand, Florida; Appalachian College, Boone, North Carolina; Mississippi Southern 
University, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee; Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky; Tennessee Tech, Cookeville, Tennessee; ee State College for Women, 
Columbus, Mississippi; Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee; and East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

At the first business meeting President Quill E. Cope of Middle Tennessee State College 


or 


al 








welcomed the delegates. The roll of the Southeastern Province was called. A Nominating Com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Harvey Cromwell, Chairman, and Mr. Leo Pritchett was appointed. Miss 
Arda Walker, Mr. Walter Simonson and Miss Mary Louise Gehring as Chairman were appointed 
to the Evaluation Committee. Mr. Herman Pinkerton was asked to be the Chairman of a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution for the Southeastern Province and to present the first draft 
during the 1960-61 school year. Serving on his committee will be Mr. Dale Level and Mr. H. B. 
Todd. 

At the second and final business meeting, Dr. Harvey Cromwell, the National President of 
Pi Kappa Delta, gave a brief address. The following slate of officers was presented and elected to 
serve for a two year term: 


Governor—Dr. Arda Walker, Maryville College 
Lt. Governor—Dr. Mary Louise Gehring, Stetson University 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. R. F. Conklin, Carson-Newman College 


Ihe installation of the new officers followed. Mr. R. F. Conklin presented a recommendation 
to the Representative on the National Questions Committee regarding the selection of the 
national debate question for next year. The delegates approved the recommendation. A copy 
of the recommendation was given to National President Harvey Cromwell. ‘The Evaluation 
Committee presented a written report. Following the presentation of awards, the convention 
closed with all delegates and sponsors standing and saying together the oath of allegiance to 
Pi Kappa Delta. 


Results 
Men’s Division 
Oratory: 
Superior: Tommy Collins, Middle Tennessee State College 
Excellent: Tim Champlin, Middle ‘Tennessee State College; Hugh McHenry, Tennessee 
Tech; Howard McCuen, Maryville College 
Extempore: 
Superior: Prentice Meador, David Lipscomb College; Hugh McHenry, Tennessee ‘Tech 
Excellent: David Walker, David Lipscomb College; Stan Gwin, Mississippi Southern; Allan 
Kelly, Tennessee Tech; Harold Phillips, East Tennessee State College; Scott Watson, 
East Tennessee State College 
After Dinner Speaking: 
Superior: Larry Nix, David Lipscomb College 
Excellent: Ralph Pinckley, Mississippi Southern; Fletcher Srygley, David Lipscomb 
Debate: 
Superior: Ralph Pinckley and Stan Gwin, Mississippi Southern 
Excellent: David Walker and Prentice Meador, David Lipscomb; David Pierce and Howard 
McCuen, Maryville College 
Sweepstakes: David Lipscomb College 
Women's Division 
Oratory: 
Superior: Sara Croft, Middle Tennessee State College; Joyce Williams, Maryville College 
Excellent: Marilyn Norris, Mississippi State College for Women; Eleanor Birdwell, Tennes- 
see Tech 
Extempore: 
Superior: Sally Eaves, David Lipscomb College; Marilyn Norris, Mississippi State College 
for Women 
Excellent: Alma Sneed, David Lipscomb College; Nancy Stevenson, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women 
After Dinner Speaking: 
Superior: Charmaine Allmon, David Lipscomb; Martha Lynch, Middle Tennessee State 
College 
Excellent: Sandra Chestnolvick, Mississippi Southern; Marilyn Norris, Mississippi State 
College for Women; Sally Eaves, David Lipscomb College 
Debate: 
Superiors: (None) 
Excellent: Arlene Ford and Joyce Williams, Maryville College 
Sweepstakes: Mississippi State College for Women 


PROVINCE OF THE NORTHWEST 


PLACE: Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Washington 
Time: April 7-9, 1960 


Officers elected at the province business meeting for the coming biennium were the following: 


Governor—L. A. Lawrence, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mark W. Lee, Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 


Governor Lawrence reported on the convention in these glowing terms: “We had a wonderful 
convention and tournament. The Washington weather was beautiful, the facilities at Western 
Washington College were excellent, and the group was congenial as well as competitive.” 

Contest results were not available at the time tue FORENSIC went to press. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF PI KAPPA DELTA 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 
32727 Dale W. Arenz 


32728 John S. Cease 
32729 Thomas E. Dempsey 
32730 Sandralee H. DeSombre 


Grove City College, Pennsylvania 
32731 Audrey M. Pintar 

32732. Eve Joy Weidaw 

32733 Sandra Dayen 

32734 Judith Ann Myers 

32735 Richard Howard 
Mississippi Southern 

32736 William Daniel Telfair 
32737 Stanford P. Gwin 


University of Illinois, Chicago 
32738 Sandra Barrett 


McKendree College, Illinois 
32739 Wm. Theodore Brammeier 


Wisconsin State, Whitewater 


$2740 Richard A. Dunham 
32741 Athanas G. Georgalas 
$2742 Richard Holopainen 
32743 Douglas J. Marguardt 
32744 ‘Thomas P. Hamilton 
32745 James J. Schwentner 
32746 Angelo Alioto 

$2747 James L. Minucci 
32748 Allan John Harding 
a State College, Kearney 
32749 Carol Hackett 

32750 Laurie Keenan 

32751 Dennis Schreefer 
$2752 Robert O'Dell 


32753 Jasper Melton 
ee College 

32754 James Richard Walter 
3275 »> Kenneth C. Joyce 


Stetson University 

32756 Martha Claudette Finley 
32757 James Rupert Fink 
32758 Barbara Ann Hulbert 


32759 George Patten 

32760 Sharon Jeanne Sanders 
32761 Jerry Wade Seaborn 
32762 Karen Elizabeth Steanson 


32763 Dr. J. Ollie Edmunds 
Concordia College 

32764 Sharon M. Schwartz 
32765 Joyce Monson 

32766 David J. Olson 

32767 David R. Just 

32768 Robert Knutson 
32769 Bruce E. Gronbeck 
32770 Victoria Strandness 


32771 Norma Hague 
32772 Ray Anderson 


32775 


A. John Ahlquist 


Missouri Wesleyan 

32774 Norene Morgan Henderson 
Upper Iowa University 

$2775 Betty Ann Sholes 


32776 Judith Carol Larsen 
32777 Penelope Sue Muhm 
32778 Thomas G. Wemette 
32779 ‘Terrence D. Lewis 
$2780 Sharon K. Corbin 
$2781 J. Thomas Ham 

32782 Mary Ellen McCormick 


East Central State College 
32783 Linda Marlene Battles 


Whitworth College 


32184 Esther Ray 
$2785 Arnold Anderson 
32786 Iris Douglas 
32787 Myer Avedouech 
32788 Glee Lago 


Midland, Nebraska 
32789 Dona Losee 


Kansas State, Pittsburg 


$2790 Barbara Ann Monsout 
32791 John Knittel, Jr. 
$2792 Karen Spicer 

$2793 Susan Knowles 

32794 Tom Cameron 

32795 Lowell R. Sharp 
32796 Marshall Seavey 


32797 Bill Nelson 


Southeast Missouri State 


32798 John Mark Scully 
32799 Jim S. Green 
32800 Robert Joseph Doolittle 


Adams State College, Colo. 
32801 Russell Brasselero 
$2802 Janice Hamilton 


Wisconsin State, Whitewater 
32803 Ralph E. Ackerman, Jr. 
52804 Gerald K. Nelson 


Southwestern State, Okla. 


32805 Charles Edwin Watson 
32806 Sarah Marie Levescy 
32807 Gloria Smalley 


Wisconsin State, Ripon 
32808 Verne Cronen 
$2809 William Robinson 


Central State, Okla. 
$2810 John Drayton Pruitt 


Hope College 


32811 Calvin Vander Woude 
$2812 Bruce Laverman 
$2813 Calvin Rynbrandt 
32814 Sharon Norris 

32815 Mary Whitlock 


Idaho State College 


$2816 Jefferson Itami 

$2817 Clara Otness 

32818 Donald James Nichols 
$2819 Elizabeth Patterson 
32820 Susan Herzog 

$2821 Karl Shurtliff 

32822 Paul James Desfosses 
$2823 Calvin N. Smith 
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Nebraska State, Wayne 

$2824 Barry A. Mead 

$2825 Wilham G. Schmidtmann 
32826 Larry Lee Brandstetter 
$2827 Robert W. Moore 

32828 Paul Joseph McCluskey 


Centre College, Kentucky 
32829 Edwin P. Morrow 


Colorado State, Greeley 
32830 Norman M. Dean 


Midland College, Nebraska 
32831 Miriam Kratina 


Bowling Green, Ohio 

32832 Grace Ann Henderson 
32833 William Otto Gilsdorf 
32834 J. David Hunger 
32835 Shirley White Myrus 
32836 Eugene R. Wilson 


Morningside, lowa 

32837 Diana Huntsinger 
32838 Sally Eileen Comport 
32839 Ted I 

32840 Gerald Arthur Vaughan 
32841 Barbara Larson 


Alabama College 

32842 Ronald Harry Denison 

32843 Charles Austin Adams 

32844 Frederick William Brecken- 
ridge 

Edward Whatley, Jr. 

Jane Ellen Markey 


$2845 
32846 


32847 Mary Ellen Bruhn 
32848 Carol Virginia Inzer 
32849 William Powers, III 


Illinois Wesleyan 

32850 Dean Thomas J. Diener 
32851 Dr. Donald P. Brown 
32852 Barbara Baxter 


32853 James Donald Brown 
$2854 Edward R. Coursey 

$2855 Susan K. Greene 

$2856 Karen E. Hagar 

$2857 Kathryn Beth Hindmarch 
$2858 Donna Jones 

32859 Sheila Belle Kavanagh 
32860 Wallace W. Malmborg 
$2861 William E. Tolson 

32862 Joan K. Treadway 


Northern St. South Dakota 


32863 Randall M. Fisher 
32864 Harley H. Hoffman 
32865 Robert A. Schnuerle 
32866 Carole Gilbertson 
32867 Carl Kline 

32868 Geneva Tomsha 


Phillips University 
32869 Edna Lou Casten 


$2870 Judith Ladd 
32871 Penny Paxton 
32872 Karen Persing 
$2873 Linda Stone 
32874 Paula Thompson 








Colorado State University 
32875 Margaret J. Lindsay 
32876 Gene H. Nesbitt 
32877 John Welsh 


Pepperdine College 

$2878 Judith Sue Ward 

32879 Patricia Ann Reagan 

University of Illinois at Chicago 

$2880 Geraldine Marion Ann 
Ruksza 


$2881 Eugene Sterbis 

32882 Ernest Kundert 

32883 Lawrence William Homer 
82884 Rocco Rotolo 

$2885 Mary Lou Ballinger 


North Texas State College 


32886 Laura Leah Ballard 
32887 Nancy Norris 

32888 Elizabeth Anne Hodges 
32889 Catherine Ann Markey 


Wheaton College 


$2890 Harry E. Cawood 
82891 Albert C. Bender 
32892 John D. Child 


Phillips University 
32893 John M. Snodgrass 
32894 Robert Laubenguyer 


Stetson University 

32895 Donald Paul Aiesi 
$2896 Arthur Lamar Matthews 
$2897 Judith Anita Green 


Kent State University 
82898 Karen Louise Hruby 


Tennessee Tech. 

$2899 Leota Fave Halfacre 
32900 =Meta Sue Reynolds 
32901 Eleanor Birdwell 


College of Emporia 
32902 Marjorie Grafke 


$2903 Fred Nebrig 

$2904 Glenn B. Phipps 
$2905 Larvl Seth 

$2906 Tom E. Emswiler, Jr. 


Maryville College 

$2907 Donald C. Jackson 
32908 Joyce Alma Williams 
$2909 Stephen Graham 


Appalachian State Teachers College 


32910 
$2911 
$2912 


$2918 


Joan Hamilton Powell 
Don Roger Garner 
Judith Ellen Rogers 
Georgia Mae Bustle 


Western Washington 
Education 


College 


$2914. Marilyn Dawn King 
$2915 Phyllis Bigger 
$2916 Tohn J. Sigurdson 


$2917. Diane Blevins 
David Lipscomb College 
32918 Sally Evelyn Eaves 
32919 Betsy Ellen Manley 


Illinois College 
$2920 Martha A. Tomason 


32921 John W. Clancy 
32922. Robert Rumpf 
32923 Jonathon Utley 
$2924 Gerald Cohn 
$2925 Paul L. Pratt 


Dakota Wesleyan University 


32926 Charles Harlan Richardson 
32927 Richard F. Whitman 

32928 Minnietta Margaret Green 
32929 Mary Helen Peterson 
329380 Donald Edward Messe 
32931 Margaret E. Johnson 

32932. Georganne M. Stedman 
32933 M. Kent Millard 


University of Redlands 


$2934 James St. Clair 
32935 Judy Brodie 

329386 Alan Robert Sill 
32937 Carol R. Abbott 
32938 Penelope Anne King 
32939 Earl A. Armbrust 
32940 Sylvia Jean Caudle 
32941 Dixie Surry 


Central Missouri State College 
32942 James Joseph Fortney 


$2948 Sara Diane O'Malley 
$2944 Larry Schneider 
32945 Judith Ann Jeffers 


Akron University 
$2946 Nancy Lee White 
32947 Susanne Falardeau 


Maryville 
32948 Arlene Ford 
32949 Donald Leo 


Southern State, South Dakota 
$2950 ~Virginia M. Edgett 


32951 Thomas B. Efta 

$2952 Lawrence G. Miller 
$2958 Russell H. Payne 

$2954 Delmar D. VanDerWerff 


Middle Tennessee State 
$2955 Nolen Lynn Gibson 
$2956 Clifton Trimble 
32957 Gordon H. DeFriese 
$2958 Patricia Jane Jones 


$2959 Elvis R. Williamson 
32960 Tanice Wynne 
82961 Linda Marble 


$2962. Tommy Collins 


Marshall College, West Virginia 


$2968 Tames Rodney Bailes 
$2964 Thomas Wylie Dunfee 
32965 Tames Walter Cosby 
$2966 Elizabeth Ann Sizemore 


North West Nazarene 
$2967 L. Wesley Johnson 


Nebraska Wesleyan 


82968 Toan Likens 
$2969 Marjean Larson 
82970 Fred Aden 
82971 Peter Holdorf 
$2972 Kelvin Hill 


Huron College, South Dakota 
32973 Celia Fritts 

$2974 Ronald Krikac 

$2975 David Kent Wynia 
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Whitman College, Wash. 


32976 James M. Marshall 
$2977. Donald Wayne Ferrell 
$2978 Priscilla Ann Holden 
$2979 Nancy Ann Wynstra 


Buena Vista, lowa 


32980 Gary G. Michener 
32981 Lynn A. Phelps 

32982 Keith R. Gillespie 
$2983 Marilyn Lewis 

32984 Dr. George F. Reynolds 


Colorado St. College, Greeley 


$2985 Joseph F. Compese 
32986 Lida Rowden 

32987 Marilyn Reed 

32988 Carolyn Jean Webber 
32989 William C. Hoffman 
32990 Norma R. Zimmerman 
$2991 Thomas E. Hennigh 
$2992 Helen M. Burnstad 
$2993 Sharon Rose Wilson 
$2994 Janet R. White 


Tabor College, Kansas 


32995 Dean Deutschendorf 
32996 Waldo E. Neufeldt 
32997 Paul Toews 

$2998 Edgar Hooge 

$2999 Loyal Ediger 

33000 Bill Ratzlaft 

33001 Donald J. Braun 

33002 Alvin Warkintine 
33008 Leland Gayle Suderman 
33004 Carol Ediger 


Augustana College 


33005 Geraldine Bacon 
33006 Bill Haboush 
33007 Judy Miller 
33008 James A. Johnson 


$3009 Norm Petrik 
33010 Steve Rve 
33011 Nadine Thorson 


338012.) Duane Thurow 
33013 Sharon Martin 
$3014. Ron Dwelle 
83015 Ted May 

33016 Richard Schlight 


College of St. Thomas 
33017 John Thomas Mennenga 


St. Olaf College 
33018 Tames Kittelson 
33019 Gene Knorr 


Fort Hays Kansas St. College 
338020 Janev Louann Weinhold 
33021 William J]. Webb 

$3022 Robert E. Koch 

$3023 Michael Jackson Francis 


Huron College 
33024 Darl Bien 


Saint Mary’s College, Minn. 
33025 Donald Joseph Christl 
33026 Robert Michael Baer 


Mississippi St. College for Women 
$3027 Betty Barrett Ormond 
33028 Nancy Ott Stevenson 
33029 Mattie Ann Burns 
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Ottawa 


33030 Richard Snittjer 
33031 Jerry Tucker 
33032 Brownie Belle Collier 


Central Michigan University 


33033 William D. Antico 

33034 Delton Irving Baerwolf 

33035 Nancy Elaine Bowen 

33036 Sharon Culpepper 

33037 William Dickman 

33038 Stephanie Fiebing 

33039 Shirley Carol Grogg 

33040 Carolyn Loraine Heath 

33041 Janet Maridon Jones 

33042 Roger P. Keel 

33043) Dale McWilliams 

$3044. Kathryn Michaels 

33045 Dennis H. Moore 

33046 Augusta Rosena Opper 

33047 Gerald Alexander Ramsay 

$3048 Roberta Schroeder 

33049 Betty Suzanne Tatar 

33050 Thomas D. Van Hattum 

33051 Wiley Walker 

33052. Joan Westbrook 

33053. Donald Mitchell Wismer, 
Jr. 


Whitworth College 
33054. Lawrence Senters 


Montana St. College 


33055 Duane A. Boe 

33056 Ward Whitt 

33057 Pearl Louise Nickey 
33058 ‘Tina Reynolds 

33059 Keith Randolph Wilson 
33060 James W. Guenther 


Western State College, Colorado 
33061 Meredyth Ann Hall 


Marshall College 
$3062. Bonne R. Barnett 


Adams State College 
33063 Penny Nichols 
33064 Lowell Gregory Stephens 


Drake University 

33065 Patrick Joseph Breheny 
33066 Doyle B. Ramsey 
Wisconsin State College 

33067 Dale Spencer 

33068 Marilyn Hunt 


Midland College 
33069 Charles Truelsen 


Southwestern, Kansas 
33070 Chrystal Kellogg 


McPherson College 


33071 Kenneth Watson 

33072 George Benjamine Vaupel 

$3073 Charlotte Erritt 

33074 Barbara Jackson 

33075 Loren Reyher 

Wayne State Teachers College, 
Nebr. 

33076 Rodney D. Smith 

33077 Paula Rolfes 

33078 John Bernthal 

33079 Sandra Mitchell 





Western Washington 
Education 
33080 John Panagos 


College of 


Central College, Missouri 


33081 Carl Fredrick Bergsten 
$3082 Vicki Cannon 
33083 Georgia Elweel 


Central State College, Oklahoma 
33084 Beverley Clarke 
33085 Yvonne Jane Robbins 


Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia 

33086 Anita C. Edwards 

33087 Janice Hesser 


College of the Pacific 
33088 Allen Pross 


Illinois State Normal University 


33089 Virginia Lee Smith 
33090) Dennis Gouran 
33091 Philip James Oven 
$3092. Lynda Goss 

33098 Paul W. Batty 
33094 Gale Olsen 


Mississippi College 

33095 Lhomas Wayne Spencer 
33096 Billy Dewayne Lytal 
33097 George Schlater Whitten 
33098 Suzanne F. Spell 

$3099 ‘Tommy L. Ross 

33100 Frank ‘Tupper 

33101 Lewis Geer, Sr. 


College of Idaho 
33102. Warren E. Schoth 
33103 Marshall O. French, Jr. 


Southern Illinois University 
33104 Glenn Huisinga 
33105 Phil Wander 


Stephen F. Austin 

33106 Rhe Nell Sowell 
33107 Frances Anne Jones 
33108 Mary E. McLaughlin 
33109 Horace Hartsell 
33110 Sally Menefee 

33111 Preston C. Stephens 
$3112. Nonabeth Glass 


Nebraska State Kearney 
33113 Janet Jensen 


College of Pacific 

33114. Norman Arnesen 
33115 Jinny Kahle 

33116 Steve Collins 

33117 John G. Red-Horse 
33118 John Beyer 


Drake University 
33119 Michael Shannon Jarvis 


Southeast Missouri State College 
33120 James Wilson Bowman, Jr. 


Montana State College 
33121 Roy Weston 


Linfield College 
33122 Joy Bettis 
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$3128 Robert Lee Rains 
33124. Kathleen M. Mulvania 
33125 Lucy Anne Melhuish 
33126 Paul S. Melhuish 
33127 Remy Louise Barnes 
33128 Nancy Jo Sacchi 

33129 Dixie Lea Coriell 
Wheaton College 

33130 William C. Wood 
33131 Marlin Jay Miller 


Central, lowa 


33182. Mary R. Ruttet 

33133. Walter D. Tyler 
33134 James R. Redeker 
33135 David Risseeuw 
33136 Peter James Schakel 
$3137 David Roy Loynachan 
33138 Bruce Shawver Glenn 
331389 Martha Scholten 


Millikin University 


33140 David Lauerman 

$3141 Betty Carolyn Patterson 
$3142 John D. Riddle 

33148 Richard F. Sebok 

$3144. Donald L. Wilber 

33145 Barry Witzgall 


Northeast Missouri—Kirksville 


$3146 H. Roger York 

33147 June Dean 

$3148 Earl N. Van Eaton 
33149 Janet C. Bulgin 
38150 Harry Thomas Smith 


Central State, Oklahoma 
33151 John R. Swaney 


William Jewell 
$3152 Pat Shyrack 


Northwest Nazarene, Idaho 


$3153 Dick Wayne Etulain 
$3154 ‘Tony Bogner 
$3155 Ernest Kissling 


Tarkio College 
33156 Robert A. Anderson 
33157 William L. Ewens 


Western Illinois University 


33158 Donna E. Henderson 
$3159 Nancy L. Laud 
$3160 A. Faye Graham 
33161 Kayleen A. Green 
33162 Dennis P. Sullivan 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
$3163 Dr. Edward J. J. Kramar 


$3164 Mr. Earl Hagood, Jr. 
$3165 Judith Harson 
$3166 E. Yvonne Ardoin 
33167 Bertha Daigle 

$3168 John de Boisblanc 
$3169 Dianne Derbonne 
$3170 Dale Johnson 

33171 Julia Johnson 

$3172. Richard Kennedy 
$3173 John W. Melton III 
33174 Phyllis Miller 

33175 Winston W. Riddick 
33176 John R. Todd 
33177 Susan Edwards 
33178 Alice J. Voorhies 





Student Writing 
Contest 


In order to stimulate student contributions to ‘THE 
FORENSIC, a prize of $25.00 will be paid for the best student 
article on a topic related to forensics. $10.00 will be paid for 
all other articles which are found to be suitable for publica- 
tion. 

Here is your chance to help us make THE FoRENsIC a 
better publication and get paid for it. Please note the contest 


rules below: 


WHO? Any undergraduate student member of Pi Kappa 
Delta. 

WHAT? Any article suitable for publication on any sub- 
ject related to forensics. 

LENGTH? Five hundred to five thousand words. 

WHEN? Articles will be accepted up to the time of the 
copy deadline for the October issue; this will be October 1, 
1960. 

JUDGES? Editors of ‘THE Forensic. 

WHERE? Send all articles to: 


L. A. Lawrence 
Associate Editor, “THE FORENsICc 
Montana State College 


Bozeman, Montana 
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